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NECC named New England Center for helping deaf 


By Priscilla Dors 

Gallaudet College for the deaf of 
* Washington, D.C. has designated Northern 
Essex Community College to serve as the 
New England Extension Center which will 
provide workshops and seminars for the 
deaf and those who deal with the deaf, 
President John Dimitry has announced. 

Teachers, doctors, nurses, personnel 
directors, bank employees, and anyone 


See story on page 2. 


about to 


Dean of Administration John Palmucci 
says that the original plans for paving the 
mudflats were rejected because they did 
not include enough catch basins to prevent 
the water from draining into Lake 
Kenoza, water supply for Haverhill. New 
plans were to be submitted by the end of 
October and hopefully then the contract 
for the project will be put out for bid. 
Palmucci says the lot when completed 
will hold approximately 450 cars. It will 
have a rough coating of asphalt without. 
islands or parking lines. The $100,000 
allocated for the paving are not enough to 
do a first-class job. . : 

Parking problems should be solved by 
next spring since only half the lot is being 
used right now and enrollment tends to go 
down about 20 percent in the Spring 
semester. 


who wishes to learn appropriate methods 
in communicating with the deaf will 
benefit from the NECC Extension Center. 
Gallaudet College will provide Northern 
Essex a tentative budget of approximately 
$60,000 to carry out the Extension Center 
for the New England area. 

Plans are to hire two professional and 
one secretarial person to head an outreach 


Elaine MacLean photo. 


Contract for mudflats 
go out to bid 


A few years ago students donated 
$5,500 of activity-fund money for the 
gravel on the existing lot. ~ 

The mudflats site was originally intend- 
ed for a Fine Arts/Administration 
building. : 

Dean Palmucci says that a reason for 
the delays has been that the State Bureau 
of Building and Construction is presently 
under critical review by the Blue Ribbon 
Commission and is extra cautious before 
proceeding on any construction jobs. 


Asked about carpooling solving parking 
problems, Palmucci answers that no mat- 
ter what efforts have been made to pro- 
vide preferential parking to carpoolers, 
one-driver cars make up the majority. ~ 


Shades of Halloween 


~ By Susan Piazza 


Nancy DePippo, a business manage- 
ment senior student at Northern Essex 
and Ann Fitzgerald, also a NECC student 
were both recently involved in an unfor- 
tunate Halloween prank that has received 

national attention. | 

Nancy and Ann both went to a private 
‘Halloween party last week. They had 
purchased a make-up kit used by children 
to complete their costumes. 

After returning from their party, they 


- were shocked when they tried to remove 


their face make-up. It would not come off. 
Ann scrubbed her face several times, 


_ eausing burns. Nancy tried more conven- 


, 
. 
~~” 


tional means, i.e., cold cream, then soap. 


_ Nothing worked. The red make-up could 


not be removed. 


Both girls made several trips to a der- 


» matologist. 


The make-up is only now 
slowly disappearing. Nancy’s dermatolo- 


gist assured her that her face will be back 
to normal in 2-3 weeks and she will have 
no permanent damage from the incident. 

This occurrence is now being handled 
by an attorney. The company which 
supplies this make-up has no plans to take 
the product off the market. 

The company does plan to enclose a 
warning that the red coloring should not 
be applied to the face but only to the lips. 
Nancy feels that this is an extremely 
hazardous decision. 

Since the make-up is made for children, 
she says that children who would be using 
the product will be either too young to 
read the enclosed warning or might just 
ignore it. 

It appears evident that Nancy, for her 
own sake, as well as the sake of small 
children who may also use this product in 
the future, will not let this issue die 
without a massive struggle. 


agency which will be provided for the deaf. 
Gallaudet College is the only liberal arts 

college in the world which is just for hear- 

ing impalred students. Gallaudet College 
and the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf (NTID) are national programs. 
This means they are responsible for serv- 
ing deaf students from all states. 


President Dimitry says that the Center 
staff will implement a program of services 
which include seminars and workshops, 
conferences and consultation, meeting the 
academic, social, cultural, and economic 
needs of the deaf. Events will occur 
sur! on campus but at other areas as 
we 


Knights make history 


By Mark Kahigian 

The Northern Essex Varsity Baseball 
Team ended its long and rewarding season 
by taking the GBSCC tournament held at 
our field Saturday, October 21. This was 


the first baseball tournament win and ~ 


trophy ever received in the eight year ex- 
istence of baseball at NECC. é 

The Blue and Gold made it through to the 
finals beating Emerson College 10-4. The 
Knights were crippled going into the final 
game with the absence of Co-Captain Chris 

_ O’Keefe due to an accident which landed 
him in the hospital with a mild concussion. 

The Knights met a very experienced and 
well disciplined five year Mass College of 
Pharmacy ballteam. MCP squeezed by 
Bunker Hill Community College in the 
earlier game by a score of 6-5 to proceed 
into the finals. 

The final game was a pitchers’ duel 
unlike the previous games. The Knights 
found themselves going into the seventh 
inning leading by a slim margin of 2-1. 
‘With two outs and a player in scoring posi- 
tion, Knights pitcher Ed Thiboult struck 
out the MCP batter for the apparent win, 
but a pass ball landed runners instead on 
second and third base. The momentum 
had once again changed although this time 
MCP capitalized with a Texas Leaguer to 
right field which drove home two runs and 
a 3-2 lead. 

The Blue and Gold hopes diminished but 
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Inside Story 


@ CURRICULUM COMMITTEE HAS BIG JOB _ Several steps must 


be taken for changes in the courses offered at the college. The 
Curriculum Committee is part of the system. 


@NECC MIXER The Halloween Mixer was a surprising success. 
Joe Goldsmith, Student Activities Director, 
with the turnout. Goldsmith said he would like to have one mixer 


@cLUB NEWS Club Activities include a report that there will be 
a Miss Criminal Justice Contest. 


° 
The thespians get ready for the 
play “Night Must Fall’ which opens November 29. 


° ° 


@REBUTTAL Student Council writes rebuttal to Cox’ editorial 


° ° 5 
@BETH WILCOXSON TALKS OF VISIT TO RUSSIA 
Wilcoxson, NECC professor of history and political science, had 
the opportunity to spend two weeks in Western Russia. Wilcox- 
_ son knows much about the land and the people who live there. 
The question of what the Soviet Union is really like is difficult to 
answer. The first thought that comes to her mind is that it is a 


land of tremendous contrasts. Page 13 
° 


@FINNERAN HELPS CLEAN UP RIVER Biology professor John 
Finneran is actively involved and committed to seeing the clean- 
up efforts of New England’s second largest river -- the Merri- 


° 
@®SPORTS ACTION Floor hockey begins; weight-lifting contest 
is slated for November 21; co-ed volley ball starts this week. 
Knights post basketball schedule. 


they refused to quit. Glynn started off the 
bottom of the seventh with a single and 
wound up on second, brought about by a 
throwing error. He moved over to third on 
a deep sacrifice fly to left. A walk and 
stolen base by Chuck Kolofoles- kept the 
threat alive until an infield fly rule made 
the second out. 

Co-Captian Mark Kahigian on a two-two 
count smashed a hard clutch hit single to 
left for two runs and fine base running by 
Kolofoles handed the. Knights their first 
tournament victory. 

Coach Allan Peddrick was more than 
pleased with his team’s showing in both 
games. He lauded co-captain Mark 
Kahigian, who led the offensive attack in 
the first game with a 4-5 showing at the 
plate. Bob Smith went 3-5 while John Mur- 
phy chipped in with two hits. 

Kahigian led the Knights with a .465 
average followed by John Murphy with a 
.367 average and Bob Smith with a .356 
mark during the regular season. 

Northern Essex Varsity Baseball Co- 
Captains Chris O’Keefe and Mark 
Kahigian along with Coach Allan Peddrick 
and Athletic Director Jack Hess presented 
the tournament trophy to President John 
Dimitry. He thanked the co-captains for 
their dedication and support to the school 
and wishes them all the best of luck in their 
up-coming spring season. 
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By Joseph Cox 


The Greater Newburyport Clamshell is 
an affiliate of the New England Clamshell 
Alliance. Opposition to nuclear power and 
the promotion of alternative energy sour- 
ces is the reason for the Clamshell’s exist- 


ance. 


Since last Fall when the GNC began 
with two people, membership has esca- 
lated to over one hundred. The group is 
comprised of high school students and 
working adults -- there are presently no 
college-student members. The GNC is the 
closest Massachusetts Clamshell repre- 
sentative to the site of Seabrook’s pro- 
posed nuclear power plant. 

Not all groups within the New England 
Clamshell Alliance are supportive of, or 
members of The Coalition For Direct 
Action at Seabrook. This group is com- 
prised of about eighty-five percent Clams, 
but to provide a broad base of support, 
other anti-nuclear and progressive groups 
are included in the Coalition. The titles of 
“Clamshell” and “Direct Action at Sea- 
brook” are not synonymous, but the Grea- 
ter Newburyport Clamshell is a member 
of the Direct Action Coalition. 

Many Clamshell and other anti-nuclear 
groups feel that demonstrating against 
the financial backers of nuclear power 
plants is effective. Recently a demonstra- 
tion was staged at Wall Street in New 
York City. Over 750 protesters were 
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arrested. Some members of the Newbury- 
port Clamshell did participate in that 
protest, but not as official representatives 
of the GNC. 

There is tremendous overlap in the 
Clamshell Alliance. The Alliance right 
now is in a state of flux. It is unclear at 
this point in time which policies are shared 
among affinity groups (basic unit in the 
Clamshell structure) within the Clamshell 
Alliance. The reason for this may be the 
concept of decentralization in the Clam- 
shell’s philosophy; the significance of 
decentralization being the “resistance to 
the exploitive, centralized and authori- 
tarian promotion of nuclear power.” 

Nonviolent protest is a concept adhered 
to by all Clamshellers. The seven points 
made by Edgar Bottome are also agreed 
upon by the entire Clamshell Alliance. 


° ° ° ° ° 


Editor’s Note: More complete informa- 
tion concerning the Clamshell Alliance and 
the Coalition for Direct Action at Sea- 
brook will be provided in future issues of 
The Observer. It is not our intent to satu- 
rate our readers with anti-nuclear views 
before an opposing argument is made: 
Tom Mulligan from Massachusetts. Elee- 
tric will speak in favor of nuclear power on 
Wednesday, November 7, at 12 noon in 
Lecture Hall ‘A’, C-Building. 


Vets Day dedicated 


to world peace 


By Karl Olsen 


Veterans’ Day will soon be here once 
again, and many people forget the real 
significance of this day. The day was 
originated on November 11, 1918, at 11 
a.m., the hour the cease-fire went into 
effect along the Western Front in Europe 
to end World War I. 

Formerly, Armistice Day was proclaim- 
ed annually by the President of the United 
States and by the governors of the various 
states in honor of former members of all 
branches of the United States armed 
services to recall their sacrifices during 
war and to pay tribute to their contribu- 
tions to peace. 

On June 1, 1954, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower signed an Act of Congress to 


Curriculum 
has big job 


By Joseph Cox 


Northern Essex has a well-defined 
system for change in the courses offered 
at the college. The Curriculum Committee 
is part of the system. Several-steps exist 
before and after the committee’s handling 
of proposals. 

A mandate from the Charter for the 
Academic Council of Northern Essex 
Community College gives the Curriculum 
Committee purpose and substance: 


C. The Czrriculum Committee shall 
consist of the Dean of Academic Affairs, 
the Dean of Continuing Education and 
Community Services, the college repre- 
sentative to the State Transfer Articula- 
tion Committee, two Division Chairper- 
sons, one faculty representative from each 
division, and three students elected by the 
student body. 

The Curriculum Committee shall 
receive and make recommendations via 
the Executive Committee to the President 
of the College regarding all proposals for 
changes, additions and deletions to the 
curricula and credit courses offered by all 
Divisions of the College. 

The Curriculum Committee shall have 
as subcommittee the Credit for Life Ex- 
perience Board of Review. This Board 
shall consist of three faculty representa- 
tives and one student representative. The 


purpose of this beard shall be to monitor. 


the CLE Program of the College and to 
review and then make recommendations 
directly to the Dean of the College regard- 
ing each completed application for credit 


honor veterans on the eleventh day ol’ 
November of each year, a day dedicated 
to world peace. Thus Veterans’ Day came 
into being with suitable observances held 
throughout the nation, expecially at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldiers in the 
Arlington National Cemetery in Virginia. 
If the president is in the capitol at the 
time, it is customary for him to place a 
wreath at the shrine. While . this 
ceremony is going on, representatives of 
all branches of the service stand behind 
tombs as honored witnesses. 

As time passes, and past wars slip more 
and more from our minds, we must not 
forget these people whom we owe our 
freedom, and our great country to. 


committee 


’ 


for life experience. 
The fifteen members of the Curriculum 
Committee are elected by the committee 
annualy to serve a term from July 1 to 
June 30. A chairperson is elected each 
year. 
Two subcommittees 


standing are 


present within the Curriculum Commit- | 


tee: Screening Subcommittee and the 
Credit for Life Experience Board of Re- 
view. The Screening Subcommittee 
consists of two members who inspect 


submitted proposals to be sure they are. 


properly and completely documented. 
The CLE subcommittee is defined in the 
Academic Council Charter. Additional 
subcommittees are formed according to 
need. Apart from directing the Curricu- 
lum Committee's activity, the Chairperson 
is authorized to approve Special Topics 
Course proposals and small changes in 
course descriptions. ‘These matters may 
also be brought to the attention of the, 
committee at the Chair's discretion. 

Each semester the C.C. meets between 
seven and fifteen times to process about 
ten to forty proposals. Special problems, 
policy decisions, revision of forms, and 
evaluation of procedures also may be dis- 
cussed. Meeting time and place is posted 
in advance at the Academic Council Office 
or via memorandum. 

One-third of the process by which a cur- 
ricular idea becomes implemented is 
handled by the Curriculum Committee. 
Processing times vary, but usually ap- 
proved proposals from. this semester, for 
instance, will be implemented next Fall. 


representative, speaks on the evils of nuclear power. Content of his October 31 


presentation will be presented in the next Observer issue. 


For the first time in the history of the 
anti-nuclear movement in the United 
States, a direct action was undertaken 
with the declared intent of oecupying and 

_ stopping construction of the nuclear power 
plant being built at Seabrook, New Hamp- 
shire. At dawn on the 6th of October, 1979, 
between 2,500 and 3,500 occupiers moved 
into the marshy areas to the north and 


~ south of Seabrook Station. The occupiers 


moved toward the north and south fences, 
intending to enter and occupy the site if 
possible, and if not, then to disrupt the 
building of Seabrook Station. 

Occupiers were organized into affinity 
groups ranging from 12 to 25 people and all 
Coalition occupiers had been trained ex- 
tensively in non-violent action and 
response to the police and military — a 
non-violent response regardless of the 
amount of provocation and excessive force 
that they might face. Three days after the 
occupation had begun, this training and 
philosophical approach to stopping 
nuclear power had demonstrated its ef- 

‘ ficacy and viability in facing enormous ex- 
tremes in the use of violence on the part of 
the authorities. 

Throughout the three days of the ‘‘siege 
of Seabrook”, occupiers continually at- 
tempted to breach the power plant fence 
and occupy the site. A number of sections 
of fence were removed and Public Service 
Company land was seized and occupied for 
short periods of time. In all cases, oc- 
cupiers were forced to fall back by the use 
of large quantities of mace, over-sized 
night-sticks, barbed wire, attack dogs, 
tear gas, fire hoses, and aggressive and 
militant charges by the police from 5 of the 
6 New England states, the Army National 
Guard, and the Air Force National Guard. 

By the end of the action, the Coalition 
had demonstrated to the entire world that 
this type of action could take place with the 
only violence coming from the authorities. 
The fact that 3,000 support personnel were 
non-violent for the entire period set new 
standards and guidelines for use as future 
occupation tactics at Seabrook and other 
nuclear sites. Also, for the first time since 
the beginning of construction at Seabrook, 


Left are Rene a and Sharon Atwood, Drop-in-Center staff members, 


, with Open House guests.’ The staff wants to thank the guests who attended. 
Photo by Susan Piazza. 
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GNC press release 


no basic construction or resupply of the 
plant took place over three days and U.S. 
Route 1 in front of the plant was closed for 
over three hours. 

The Coalition for Direct Action from 
Newburyport believes that there is a great 
deal to be learned from the recent events 
surrounding the October 6 action at 
Seabrook Station. A number of tactical and 
communication procedures need to be im- 
proved upon. The relationship of the 
Coalition to the press needs to be more 
clearly defined and understood. Decision- 
making and internal Coalition processes 
and procedures need study and evaluation 
in an effort to improve participatory 
democracy and a free exchange of ideas. 

In addition, the Coalition must under- 
take a massive educational campaign to 
explain to the public, and particularly the 
anti-nuclear public, why direct action at 
Seabrook is necessary at this time. Each 
day that we rely on nuclear power for elec- 


tricity brings us one day’ closer to a total _ 


reliance on a poisonous plutonium future. 
It is the avowed intent of the Coalition 

for Direct Action against Seabrook to shut 

down Seabrook Station before Unit no. 1 


ever goes on line. However, itis thefurther ~ 


goal of many members of the Coalition to 
alert the American public to the disastrous 
consequences of reliance on nuclear power 
before these consequences are 
catastrophically demonstrated to the 
public by a major nuclear accident. Three 
Mile Island; Prairie River, the Trojan ac- 
cident and the Colorado Fort St. Vrain 
shut-down are only four of the most recent 
reminders of how little time we have left. 
Therefore, the Coalition officially has 
announced a Spring, 1980 occupation of the 
Seabrook nuclear plant with the date to be 
announced after the next Coalition 
meeting. We are confident that when we 
occupy the site next spring we will halt 
construction with even greater numbers. 
The Coalition calls on all non-violent ac- 
tivists to join in the on-going struggle to 
stop construction at Seabrook Station. 
Direct action tactics at Seabrook will con- 
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tinue until construction is permanently — 


halted. 
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Goldsmith pleased 


about mixer 


By Larry O’Brien 
Student Activities Director Joe 
Goldsmith was very pleased by the suc- 
cess of the Halloween Mixer held at J.W.’s 
in Amesbury on Sunday, October 28. 
“From all the reports I received, it was 
a successful mixer. My only qualms are 
that the place could have been bigger and 
the location was kind of far for some of our 
students to drive. I was very happy with 
_the turnout, especially on a Sunday night. I 
think the crowded club added something to 
the mixer. I was also impressed with the 
number of students I recognized as oppos- 
ed to the mixers we had on campus when 
many of the people who came I did not 
recognize. 
“The reason for Sunday night mixers is 
so that we do not interfere with the club’s 
normal business. Because of the success of 


BSE acetone 
Joe Pallaria photo. 


this mixer, J.W.’s would like to host 
another mixer on November 25. I. would 
like to have one mixer a month.” 
“However before we do, I will have a talk 

to the management at J.W.’s to make sure 
that they are obeying the drinking age law. 
I would be naive in saying that it could be 
totally controlled, but much more effort 
should be put into it. This is the reason why 
the college does not want to be in the 
business of doing this (mixers) anymore.” 
It is much easier to set up mixers off cam- 
pus, but it is still a college sponsored event 


‘and we are not relieved of all of the 


responsibility.”’ 

When asked if all future mixers would be 
at J.W.’s, Goldsmith said, “If I get ap- 
proached by a club in the Lawrence area 
which seems more centrally located, I 
would like to try to have one there.” 


Childhood education students 
have Halloween parade 


By Paul Anthony Sapieain 

Halloween Parties are not a thing of the 
past in Room C-127. 

Professor Shelly Newman and Judy Tye 
are the main reason for this. They jointly 
teach a course in Early Childhood Educa- 
tion designed to bring out the creativity in 
people. Projects this year range from 
Mask Design to Pumpkin Carving, the lat- 
ter being part of a Costume Creativity Pro- 
ject influenced heavily by the Halloween 
Spirit. 

The class of about 30 students was in- 
structed to bring in three various types of 
materials. Once all the material was col- 
lected it was put into a grab bag. The 
students then chose the material at ran- 
dom and began creating costumes 


By Calvin J. Anderson 


Have you seen them? 

The U.S. government has placed 275 
million of the new Susan B. Anthony 
dollar coins into circulation this year. The 
Treasury Department would like to phase 
out paper dollars altogether because the 
coins last much longer while costing 
nearly the same to produce. This could 
save the Treasury some $50 million a year. 

So far, however, the “tony dollars” are a 
gigantic flop. Most folks give them right 
back to the bank if a teller tries to slip 
them some when cashing a pay check. 

Susan B. Anthony, the original suffra- 
gette and “grandmother” of the women’s 
movement, was the controversial choice 
for the first female to appear on American 
money. This, in itself, has been suggested 
as a factor in the rejection of the coin from 
popular use. 

The most plausible reason, cited by 
chauvinists and non-chauvinists alike, is 
that poor old Susan B. looks just too much 
like a quarter at a quick glance. 


A patriotic lesson 
Personally, I was excited when the 
Anthony dollars were to be the first new 
coin denomination in 122 years. I pledged 


from the start to give them a chance and 
to do my patriatic part in promoting their 


cabceivcd in their imaginations. Last 
Tuesday, dressed in costumes and carry- 
ing carved pumpkins, the class embarked 
on a parade route through the buildings, 
the Learning Resource Center and the 
cafeteria. Their march lent a festive holi- 
day spirit to the campus. Onlookers clap- 


ped their hands and shouted approval. 


Both Tye and Newman are excited about 
the success of the project and feel that 
creative activities such as these might be 
enjoyed by all the students at NECC. 

“1 don’t know why they didn’t have an all 
day Halloween Party on campus instead of 
Mixers at night”, says Newman. After the 
apparent success of their project, how 
could anyone disagree? 


Gail Marand. 
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The Oct. 28 Halloween Mixer held at 


’ JW’s, rock and roll club in Amesbury, was 
a surprising success. Approximately 250 


people attended, an excellent turnout con- 


sidering the weather, location, and that it 
was a Sunday night. 


About 50 people wore costumes. Prizes 


were given out in the costume judging con- 


test in the amount of $50 first prize, $25 se- 
cond prize, and $10 for third. The winners 
1st prize ($50): 

Janet Paris, Maryloo McCarthy, Mark 
Rudis. COSTUME: People with big 
heads and small badges. 

2nd prize ($25): 

COSTUME: Hershey’s 

Kiss. 
3rd prize ($10)’; 


Halloween mixer success 


By Larry O’Brien 


Howard Cossell COSTUME: Monkey 
Mask. 


The music was provided by the ear ring- 
ing sounds of ‘Stomper’. The place itself 
was fairly small, but nobody seemed to 
mind the crowded conditions. 

Admission was $2. People 20 and over 
were stamped on_the wrist to indicate to 
the bartenders and waitresses that they 
were of the legal drinking age. 

The cost of the band was $450. The door 
take was $136 after deducting $200 for food 
and $85 in prizes. This cut the cost of the 
mixer down to $314. 

It was not held to make money anyway. 
Its purpose was to give the students an op- 
portunity to get out and socialize, dance, 
do a little drinking and have a good time. 
In these respects, the mixer was a great 
success. 


Elaine MacLean Photo. 


Susan B. Anthony dollar 


circulation. I have sent nearly 150 of the 
critters on their way into the mainstream 
during the past few months. There has 
not been one transaction involving their 
use that has failed to produce some trifling 
adventure or conversation for me. 
Indeed, just using the new coins is a lesson 
in human nature and habit. 
Raised eyebrows 


The fun always starts at the source. I 
ask for ten or fifteen “Tonies” when I cash 
my weekly paycheck. The bank teller 
always says, “What? You want them?” or 
at least shifts an eyebrow and takes a 
close look at me as if I were daft. Then the 
line behind me becomes impatient as the 
bank clerk must scrounge up my Susan 
B.’s from window to window because no 
one ever seems to have many in one place 
at one time. 

I finally can leave the bank. I’m glad to 
be out of that mess and I mentally rejn- 
force my notion that I’m doing something 
good for my country. 

AH! How handy and beneficial! These 
magnificent coins fit nicely in with my 
dimes and quarters in my car’s change 
box. Much better than folding “paper 
Georges” and having to dig under the 
silver for them. The coins travel perfectly 
in an old film container when I go swim- 


ming. And, I tell myself, anyone who 
doesn’t look twice at their money before 
parting with it is the proverbial fool and 
deserves to leave a dollar tip for a coffee 
and Danish. 

So, I actually enjoy using the Tonies. It 
is an exercise in observing my finances 
more closely and makes me psychologic- 
ally more aware of each cent that I spend. 
-Perhaps I will spend fewer, as a result of 
the scrutiny. 

“Oh One of those!” 

Spending them is a story in itself. I 
have gotten used to them and to me they 
are an alternative form of legal tender. 
So, I think nothing of just placing them 
with change on a counter at the time of a 
purchase. The store clerk sometimes just 
looks at the pile of coins and seems to wait 
for more. I move and fiddle them around a 
bit to draw attention to them and the clerk 
continues to stare blankly at them. When 
I finally ask, “Is everything all right?,” 
they say, “I said a dollar-eighty-nine,” and 

I say, “That is a dollar-eighty-nine!” 

I tap the Susan B. with my finger and 
the clerk does a double-take, acts 
embarrassed, and says,Oh! Yeah! One of 
those!” or something like that. 

Thave also had clerks smile immediately 
in recognition and tell me, “Oh! We don’t 


get many of these. 
quarters, you know.” 

“They look like quarters. They look like 
quarters.” Over the past few months I 
have grown to hate and cringe at that 
phrase. I can predict and mentally say it 
along with the used before they even start 
to utter it. Often, the little conversations 
that the coin initiates tend to take extra 
time. I have wasted many minutes talking 
because people find they just have to chat 
about them. Don’t they know I’ve heard it 
all by now? That maybe I'm sick of talking 
about the blasted things? 

Occasionally my use of the Anthony 
dollar actually unnerves a clerk. They 
somehow must think it is worth a different 
amount than a paper one. I’ve gotten 
some pretty odd counts of change lately. 


They look like 


A test case? 

One coffee shop in Boston’s theatre 
district actually tried to refuse to accept 
my payment with a Tony. I had a paper 
fiver but out of principle demanded that 
the cashier accept my payment in coins or 
I would take my “to go” coffee with me 
and give her zip. I was prepared.to 
become a test case if I was accused of 
shop-lifting or non-payment after they 
refused my offered legal tender. 

continued on page 14 
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Criminal justice club 


plans police career day — 


By Paul Karonis 
Law Endorcement Day will be held by 


on Monday, November 19, 1979, from 10 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 

The Following agencies will be 
represented: Boston Police, Mass. State 
Police, N.H. State Police, M.D.C. Police, 
F.B.I., Federal Marshal’s Office, A.T.F. 
Agency, D.F.C.A. Agency, Attorney 
General's Office, Mass. Dept. of Correc- “ 
tions, Mass. Civil Service, U.S. Army 
Military Police, U.S. Navy, U.S. Marines, 
Burns Security Service, Wacicerhut 
Security Service, and the Blue Knights 
Motorcycle Club. 

There will be demonstrations of 
techniques by: Police K-9 division, self 
defense by Agent Trout - F.B.L, 
anti-crime units, dog units anda mounted 
unit of State, Boston or MDC police. 


Dr. Harry Gardner, Criminal 
Justice teacher. 


CLUB NEWS RELEASE 
(rr EE EE 
The Northern Essex Community College Criminal Justice Club 
announces the following Activities: 


1. Visitation -- October 6, 1979. Lawrence Pre-Release Center 
-- Subsidiary of Essex County Sheriff's Office new concept in 
Community Corrections. 

2. Visitation -- October 18, 1979. Boston Police Academy -- 
Tour of Academy facility and classroom area -- Communication.-- 
Harbor Police and Boston Police Mounted Units. 


3. “Police Career Day” planning, and preparation for Law 
Enforcement Day, November 19, 1979, will be attended by the 
following agencies: 


Department of Corrections 
Mass Civil Service 

U.S. Army M.P. 

U.S. Navy 

U.S. Marines 

Wacicenhut Security Service 
Blue Knight M/C 
K-9 Divisions 


Boston Police 

Mass State Police 

N.H. State Police 

M.D.C. Police 

F.B.I. Boston Area Office 
Federal Marshal's Office 
ATF Agency 

DFCA Agency 


Attorney General's Office Burn Security Service 


There will be a demonstration of Techniques by: 
-- Police K-9 Division 
-- Drug Units 
-- Anti-Crime Units 
-- Self-Defense Units --Agent Trout, F.B.1. 
-- Mounted Unit -- State, or Boston Police, or M.D.C. 


The Criminal Justice Club announces a special program for 
law enforcement personnel and _ students called “Police 
Self-Defense Techniques to stay alive on the streets”: 


USE OF JUDO -- KARATE -- AKIDIO -- TAEKUMDO -- POLICE PR 
24 NIGHT STICK -- LEGAL RULES FOR POLICE OFFICERS 


Wiss Criminal Justice 1980 
() Amand ( te be given yeorty) Pay 
2) Appearance ex “Gead Day Show” 
3) Coverage in newspapers 


Af expense paid trip te Meutrent 
Wiser cxmounced at pagenxt. December (1, 1979 
Uswinatinns being accepted ber 
“Wiss Criminal Justice Pageoxt” in December. 
Hlowtinees subscit names for ixtemien 
te Dn. Gorduer and Wr. Reinertsex in C-375 


By Deborah Massicotte 


A meeting held on October 31 confirmed 
details for a Secretary’s Christmas Lun- - 
cheon. It will be held on December 14 in the 

_ streetside Library room. Business faculty 


and members of the secretary’s club will 
be present to enjoy this holiday buffet. 
Deadline for $4 club dues is November 7. 
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Music club has logo 


By Paul Anthony Sapienza 


Members of the Music Club met Wed- 
nesday and acted on the budget proposal 
put forth by club treasurer Bob Johnson. 

Debates over where the most money 
should be spent were spirited and well 
supported by both sides. 

Agreed upon was the need for more 
musical instruments, ranging from an 
expanded percussion section to a brass 
and woodwind collection. 

Money to sponsor club activities such as 
Mixers and Guest Artists was noted as a 
primary concern. 


A plan to convert an unused space below 


Lecture Hall ‘A’ into a jam-session room 


unveiled by club president Phil Lacroix 
acting on a suggestion by Music Club 
Advisor Mike Finegold. 

Once cleared for use by NECC officials, 
the room will be soundprodted allowing 
for maximum potential while not inter- 
fering with other classes. - 

In other action, the logo, as pictured, 
was voted on and approved as the official 
Music Club symbol and will be used 
throughout the year to signify Music Club 
involvement in school activities. 


Next Wednesday, follow your ears to | 


join in the Music Club’s unique approach 
to club meetings. Bring your instrument 
or just your suggestions to Room C-201 at 
noon. We look forward to meeting you. 


Skiclubsees Ski Show, plans trip 


By Deborah Massicotte 

The Annual Ski Show at the Hynes 
Auditorium in Boston is here again. Ski 
Club members will be going on November 
9 and receive a 50 percent discount for a 
fee of $2. The bus will leave from the front 
entrance of the cafeteria parking lot near 
the flagpole at 4 sharp. Members are ask- 
ed to be at the bus by 3:30. 

The first trip of the season will be on 
December 7, 8, and 9 to Smugglers Notch, 


Jeffersonville, Vermont. A $12 deposit is — 


required and the balance is due by 
November 28. A meeting will be held on 


November 7 in room E373 at 12 to finalize — 


details about the ski show and to collect the 
$5 non-refundable membership _ fees. 


Meetings will be held every Wednesday at — 


12 for anyone with questions concerning — 
weekly payments toward the trip and addi- 


tional details. 


RED FOX SKI LODGE & DORM 
SMUGGLERS NOTCH SKI AREA 


Lodging Friday and Saturday with coffee, hot chocolate and 
homemade coffee cake on arrival Friday evening. 
‘Breakfast Saturday and Sunday, special dinner Saturday. 


COSTS 
$33 for ski members 
$54 for non-members 
If interested, contact Ann Gudger, President of Ski Club, or 
attend meetings held on Wednesdays in Room E373 at 12. 

Saturday and Sunday for all 3 mountains. 
a. Mt. Madonna — experienced 
b. Mt. Sterling — experienced intermediate 
c. Mt. Morris — beginner intermediate 
Use of Pool & Saunas at Smugglers Village 


Full day lift tickets. 


Free admission to the Salty Dog Lounge 


Live music and dancing 


Frée bus transportation to and from lifts daily and evenings 
to Smugglers Village. Lessons available at extra cost. Forty 
people are expected, soit is a first-come, first-served basis. 
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By Cynthia Troudt 


Editor’s Note: The Observer presents a 
3-part series on the modern Renaissance in 
Music. See upcoming issues for parts 2 and 
3. 

The Music world is going through a se- 
cond Renaissance brought about by 
technological advances, but most impor- 
tantly, a major new wind of. creative 
genius. It started around the turn of the 
century. 

The First Renaissance 

The last musical Renaissance, coin-. 
cidental with the major Fine Arts revival, 
occurred during the 1400’s up to the early 
part of the 1600’s. During that time past 
musical styles were assimilated into a 
then new era of productivity. 

The period’s main contributions to 
music were the development of the Mass, 
the Roman Catholic Church’s musical 
religious service, and the motet, a refined 
form of all-vocal music for religious 


events. Instrumentation, dance music and 
equally balanced many-part polyphonic 
music were cultivated and reached a peak 


- of excellence that have since been nearly 


unrivaled. 
Twentieth Century Renaissance 

The twentieth century Renaissance in- 
volves an extensive rejuvenation of music 
in all areas. Earlier styles. have been 
developed. Traditions have evolved to take 
on new dimensions and redefinition. Some 
music of this era is so completely unique 
that it is classified as part of New Music 


- genre. 


The 19th century’s Romanticism and 
Impressionism were highlighted and 
climaxed between 1900 and 1915. Mahler, 
Strauss, Sibelius and Holst are some of the 
best-known late Romanticist composers 
who mastered the style that gives musical 
expression to subjective emotion. 
DeBussy’s Impressionist work typifies the 
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trend, suggesting the subtle changes of 
mood and atmosphere that occur through 
the revelations of natural occurrences dur- 
ing the passage of hours ina day. 

The most original and controversial ad- 
vances in creative sound began shortly af- 
ter the pre-Renaissance styles were 
mastered. A period of experimentation in 
the structure of music coincided with the 
advent of electrical invention. 

Schoenberg explored atonality which 
avoids the use of a tonal center (the point 
of rest and completion in most works). He 
went on to establish the 12-tone technique 
for the interchange of tones and octaves in 
atonal and tonal compositions. 

Bartok and Stravinsky made advances 
in rhythm usage by investigating the 
possibilities of primitive beats in their 
music. These three composers led their 
colleagues into greater achievements 
along these original lines within decades 
that followed. 


By the late 1920’s a return to classical 
traditions gave the moderns strength to set 
their works into perspective with earlier 
styles and/or more conventional trends. 
The initial explorers and others were able 
to consolidate and unify their discoveries 
into a new language of music theory, bran- 
ching off the traditional lines. At the same 
time jazz became appreciated as a serious 
musical form. 

The first two centuries of the twentieth 
century heralded what may come to be 
known as the greatest period of musical in- 
ventiveness. Many of the composers’ con- 
tributions have yet to be appreciated and 
mastered in the decades to come. 

In Part 2 of the Music Renaissance II, 
more recent experimentalists will be in- 
vestigated. Look for The Observer, Issue 5. 
Check the NECC Library’s holdings of 
books and records for further information 
on topics discussed and examples of music. 
(See following article). 


Music on campus...where to go 


By Cynthia Troudt 


Students looking for musical adventure 
have a great opportunity to do it while — 
on campus! A variety of educational and 
entertainment discoveries are in store for 
the musically minded at NECC. 

From the Music Department’s cur- 
riculum to the campus facilities and Stu- 
dent Acitivites sponsored events, the 
music scene has something for all music 
lovers. The challenged music buff will 
question, “‘Can I find enough time to get it 
all in during one semester?’’ If the answer 
is “‘no’’, as it likely will be, you can fit ina 
course a semester and spend a few hours 
here and there between classes to take in 

‘some of the extra-curricular music ac- 
tivities over the next few months. 

Whether you’re interested in just sitting 
back to listen or actually want to get in- 
volved in making music happen, if your 
preference is jazz, folk, classical or even 
rock’n’roll, there’s a course and other 
school activities designed to accommodate 
you for the musical route at NECC. 


Music Courses 


Mike Finegold, Music Department 
Head, designs his curriculum to offer 
substantial technical background in an ex- 
tensive host of courses. 

The ear-opening beginner courses are 
Introduction to Music and Music Reading 
and Ear Training. Intro is an appreciation 
course that teaches general listening skills 
and historical background. Students leave 
the course knowing what they’re hearing, 
even if they haven’t yet mastered the skills 
required to play it. Performance Ensem- 
ble I .and II apply skills to actual nroduc- 
tion of musical works. Special courses, 
such as Twentieth Century Music: and 
others are offered once a year for in-depth 
education in specific fields of music 
studies. 


Social Committee 


The Social Committee meets Friday ac- 
tivity periods behind the door marked 
S.A.C. off the College Center Game Room. 
This organization is an elected committee 
of students who plan and organize social 
functions to entertain the student body. 
Their latest Mixer with the band ‘Stomper’ 
was held off-campus at the local JWs. Peo- 
ple who were there said they enjoyed the 
new extra-school Sunday night entertain- 
ment. Coordinators of the event were 
pleased with the turn out. All in all, the 
mixer was a success and with one mixer 
down, there are two more to go, coming up 
before the end of Fall ’79. 


WRAZ Radio Club 


The Radio Club, despite its out-of-the- 
way location in the basement of the Learn- 
ing Resource Center, has found a way of 
making its musical statement heard — via 
broadcast speakers in the first floor of the 
College Center. 

The Club meets at Station headquarters 
during Monday Activity period. WRAZ 
campus sound includes every type of 
music its announcers are capable of play- 
ing. That means everything. Pop, country, 
folk, jazz, oldies, classical and other types 
of entertainment records are stocked in 
the station’s record library. When those 


don’t seem to offer what announcers want™ 


their audiénces to hear, announcers bring 
their own. Along with disc-spinning oppor- 
tunities (which are abundant), Radio Club 
talents are developed. in other -music-’ 
related areas such as vocal dexterity, 
recording and production. 


Student Activities Events 


Joe Goldsmith, Student Activities Direc- 
tor, plays the role of a lesser Don Law as 


he signs on acts to appear at school perfor- 
mances. 

Student Activities are often recognized 
most popularly for their contributions to 
musical prosperity, in the way of cafeteria 
performances andmixers. ——- 

The Student Activities Office directly 
sponsors acts that appear in the College 
Center lounges and Cafeteria during ac- 
tivity periods. (Contact the Student Ac- 
tivities Office at ext. 181 for an update on 
coming events). The Office also offers ad- 
visory support to club and organization ac- 
tivities as coordinated by the Music Club, 
WRAZ Radio Club, Music Club and the 
Social Committee. Funding for the club 
events comes from Student Activities 
allotments. 


Library Books and Records 


The Learning Resource Center Library 
has books and records of musical import. 
All reading and listening material may be 
located through the public catalogs in the 
center of the Library’s first floor. 

Records located on the first floor can 
be taken out. The collection is not only big, 
its good! Records have accumulated in the 
library stack for nearly a decade. They 
cover just about everything the modern 
music world has to offer, stylistically 
speaking — Classical to jazz, pop to Ap- 
palachian country, opera to poem recita- 
tions with musical accompaniment ... You 
name it. It’s probably in the Library’s col- 
lection. If not, then you’ll at least find 
something similar. As well as offering a 
solid vinyl foundation for listening 
pleasure, the records can be used as sup- 
port for school studies, especially if you’re 
taking music or other creative arts. 

Music books are stacked on the second 
floor. Theory, style and composer biogra- 


Local rock and roll a tough business 


By Paul Anthony Sapienza 


. Dave Morency, Vice President of the 
NECC Music Club, is also the lead vocalist 
in a rock and roll band known as the 
Highland Bratz. 

In a recent interview with the Observer, 
Dave discussed the ups and downs of the 
rock ‘n’ roll world. 2 

“Come back when you’ve got a little 
more experience’’ Morency says is the 


most common put down made by club . 


owners. They don’t even want to hear you 
play; all they are interested in is the name 
of the band and whether it sounds familiar 
enough to fill their club.” 

“Even if you get the job, sometimes col- 
lecting the full amount of money originally 
agreed upon can be a hassle.” 

Yet, Morency, who acts as booking agent 
for the band, feels that the Highland Bratz 
are doing all right considering that they 
were founded in April 1979. 


‘“‘We’ve only been together 6 months and 
already we have built up a strong follow- 
ing,”’ he says. 

The strong following Morency refers to 
is the heart and soul of the band’s success. 
These people, sometimes called Groupies, 
follow the band to each performance and 
eventually become part of the show itself. 

“They’ve been great,’’ Morency days, 
“they even made up T-shirts with our 


"names and gave them tous. 


“They help us out in so many ways and 
are always the first ones to promote the 
band whenever someone talks about the 
local rock bands.”’ 

The Highland Bratz Band began in stag- 
gered fashion with the drummer, Bob 
Brown (Brownie) and the bass player Rick 
Langly (The Doctor) being the original 
members of the band. 

In May of 1979, Steven David joined the 


band as lead guitarist and in June of the 
same year, Dave Morency filled the final 
spot as lead vocalist for the Bratz. - 

Both Langly and David live in Salem, 


N.H., Morency and Brown reside in hae 


Lowell. 


Morency is the only NECC student — 


among the band members. 


The band features music of The Knack, = 
The Cars, Cheap Trick, Thin Lizzy, and g 


Joe Walsh among many others. 
Only together 6 months, the Bratz have 


enjoyed many satisfying nights on Stage, — 


most recently at Mr. C’s in Lowell, MA. 
They will appear there again on November 
8,9,and 10. - : 
Whether it be at Mr. C’s or a highschool 
gym, The Highland Bratz hope to establish 
themselves as one of the hottest bands in 


phies are some of the many musical topics 
covered. Using the library’s holdings is a 
good way to increase listening pleasure by 
learning more about favorite music and 
artists. 


Music Club 


The Music Club meets Wednesdays in C- 
202 during activity period. It is organized 
by students who share musical perfor- 
mance and other related stage production 
skills. Members work in groups to make 
music throughout the semester, usually 
resulting in end-of-semester concerts. (See 


“Clubs. ) 


Recent jams are reported to have at- 
tracted audiences and definitely produced 
good sound quality. This semester’s musi- 
cians have expanded their 
learning/playing experience to provide in- 
strumental training for new and/or just in- 
terested members. The Music Club is 
geared for Rock’n’Roll, but can and will 
accommodate other musical styles if they 
should appear at their weekly jam 
sessions. 


Listening Lab 


The listening lab is open during regular 
school hours. It is located at the B-Building 
end of the second floor of C-Building. Here 
is your key to sound-proofing and/or 
privacy in listening needs if there is a 
special cassette you would like to hear. 
The lab has individual booths where you 
can sit to listen to your own cassettes, pro- 
grammed cassettes for classes or any 
other type of cassettes. What’s really nice 
about the lab is that,it. has cassettes you 
can be entertained by in stock, so you don’t 
have to bring your own if you don’t have 
any. Plus, it’s located in a quiet spot to in- 
crease your listening pleasure. 


the Merrimac Valley before moving on to Highland Bratz Band. Dave Morency 


bigger and better things. 


[standing] is a student at NECC. 
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“The Passion of Dracula’ 


: Chiller plays 


>» 


at 


in Lowell 


By Deborah Massicotte 


The distant cry of a wolf is heard above 
the howling wind. Darkness invades the 
20th century home in England. It is 
autumn in the year 1911, and the scenes 
take place in Doctor Seward’s study. 
Something evil is present. 

The Merrimack Regional Theatre gave 
birth te its first of six professional Broad- 
way shows, “‘The Passion of Dracula,”’ an 
adaptation by Bob Hall and David Rich- 
mond. “‘The Passion of Dracuia’s’’ open- 
ing night was October 23 and will run until 
November 18. All six plays are under the 
careful watch of Artistic Directors John R. 
Briggs and Mark Kaufman. 

In Act I, it is early evening and Dr. 
Seward and his assistant, Helga VanZant 
discuss the medical condition of poor 
Wilhelmina who is deathly frail and dying. 
Little do they know that she has fallen 
under the spell of Dracula, who sustains 
himself forever by drinking human blood 
from innocent victims. Jonathan Harker 
falls madly in love with her and vows to do 
everything in his power to save her when 
the truth is revealed to him. Dracula’s pas- 
sionate desire for Wilhelmina to become 
his bride leads the other characters into 
heroic episodes to save her life. 

Renfield, an insidious lunatic, is the 
most colorful character in the play who 
frequently breaks out of the sanitarium, 
theorizes the world’s end, and eats flies 
and spiders. His ultimate goal is to be a 
member of a large pack of rats. He has 
fallen under the spell of Dracula’s powers 
and becomes his faithful servant. 


Lord Goldalming’s undying love for 
Helga proves fateful when she is lured out 
onto the terrace by the blood drinking 
creature of the night and viciously drained 
of her blood. What follows is his revenge 
adapted from a scene from ‘“‘Romeo and 
Juliet.”’ 

Van Heising, one of the most brilliant 
brains in the world, devises a plot to bring 
an end to the creature’s midnight haunts. 
With the help of Jameson, his disillusioned 
butler, garlic is strung along the’stairway, 
wooden crosses are hung on the walls, and 
verses from the Bible are read to ward off 
the predator. 

Will Van Heising outsmart Dracula and 
lure him into his web? Will the love bet- 
ween Jonathan and Wilhelmina save her 
from the throat-sucking creature? Will 
Renfield’s life-long ambition of becoming 
a member of a pack of rats come true and 
what will become of Lord Goldalming who 
is left alone to grieve the death of his 
lover? Did the butler do it? This Halloween 
chiller offers blood thrilling spooks and 
unexpected surprises. It was right on time 
for the bewitching season. 

Join Ebenezor Scrooge in, ‘‘A Christmas 
Carol,’’ adapted by Timothy Near and Rae 
Allen. It will open November 23 thru 
December 23. It is sure to jingle your 
spirits. 

For additional information on upcoming 
plays, visit or write the Box Office at: The 
Little Theatre, Hahoney Hall, South Cam- 
pus, Broadway Street, Lowell, MA 01852; 
or telephone 617-454-3926. Open daily 10 
a.m.-6 p.m. 


‘Night Must Fall’ 


Opens Nov. 29 


It’s “lights up!” on November 29 for the 
Drama Society's first presentation of the 
1979-80 season. 

Emyln Williams’ “Night Must Fall” is 
the show, and it remains as much a classic 
shocker today as when it first chilled Lon- 
don audiences upon its premiere in 1935. 
A dramatic “tour de force,” it promptly 
established Williams in the top rank of the 
English-speaking theatre. 

Williams had always been fascinated by 
real-life murders, always wanted to 
author a play about one. The idea for this 
play came in the summer of 1934 while 
riding in a London tube. An evening 
newspaper happened to be running a 
series on notorious crimes. On that 
particular day, the paper recounted a 1929 
murder. In Williams’ own words: 


“ “Monster!” screamed the headline in 
the tube. “Good gracious,” said the 
woman opposite me, “look at his photo; 
you wouldn't think butter would melt in 
his mou. . Then she stared again. 
“Good grac ... but it’s the young man 
somebody brought to tea at my auntie’s 
the week before it happened, and he had a 
glass of milk instead of tea -- but he was so 
nice and ordinary . . .” “Monster!” 
screamed the front page. The train 
stopped, she got out.” 


From this beginning, the playwright 
parlayed the idea into a highly successful 
audience gripper. 

“Night Must. Fall” opened at the 
Duchess Treatre in London, in May, 1935, 
and ran for a total of 435 performances. 
The following year, the play was 
presented in New York at the Ethel Bar- 
rymore Theatre on September 28, 1936. 
Williams not only portrayed Dan, but 
staged the Broadway production as well. 

One would have thought that that was 
the end, but the play had been bought by 
MGM and was filmed, starring Robert 
Montgomery as Dan, and Rosalind Russell 
as Olivia. An outstanding cinematic suc- 
cess, it cemented “star” status of both 


Montgomery and Miss Russell. An up- 
dated version, in 1964, starred Albert 
Finney, Susan Hampshire, and Mona 
Wasbourne. 

The campus cast is headed by Victor 
Vigna, deafness communication student, 
as the young Dan, bellhop with aspirations 
to greater things. His counterpart is 
Tricia O'Conner (mass communications) 
doing Olivia, shy and retiring as Dan is 
outgoing and friendly. Donna Panneton, 
deafness communication student is the 
“bitchy” Mrs. Bramson, Olivia’s aunt. As 
the cook, deafness communication student 
Carol Burke lets Mrs. Bramson know 
where to get off; while the maid, 
theatre-major Sophie Giorato is troubled 
by being “in a family way” -- thanks to 
Dan. Olivia’s suitor is Hubert, “a bore,” 
portrayed by drama/dance-major Mark 
Hand. The cast is nicely rounded out by 
Tom Hunter (theatre) as the perceptive 
Inspector Belsize, and Susan Lord (Medi- 
cal/secretarial), the bouncy Nurse Libby. 

Gene Boles, Drama Society Advisor, is 
directing the show. He is assisted by 
Donna Blain, Stage Manager. Janet 
Emmons has designed the set and is 
working on decorations, while Judy Auger 
is costumer and Vanessa Maxwell is prop- 
erty mistress. Publicity is being handled 
by Helen Bebirian and John Payson. 

The action begins Thursday, November 
29, andruns for six performances: Friday 
the 30; Saturday, December 1; Sunday, 
December 2 (special matinee performance 
2:00 p.m.); Thursday, December 6; and 
Friday, December 7. 

All performances (except Sunday, Dec. 
2) are at 8:00, and are in the Third Story 
Theatre, top floor, Classroom Building. 
Tickets, at $2.00 each, will soon be 
available in the Cafeteria entry area. 

Don’t miss the psychological-mystery- 
thriller that Douglas Gilbert, critic for the 
N.Y. World Telegram called: “A fascina- 
ting melodrama, perfect theatre, a smash 
for anybody’s money!” 


BEAT ECC Drawn Socioty present 


NORTHERN ESSEX 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


THIRD STORY THEATRE 
Third Floor 
Classroom Building 


ADMISSION $2.00 
8:00 p.m. 


Wystery Thriller 


by Emlyn Williams .- 


Directed by 
Gene Boles 


Record Reviews 


U.K. “Night After Night” 


By Bill Petrakis 

Live recordings from progressive rock 
groups are few and far between, and too 
often these recordings lack the same effect 
of a studio recording. U.K. defies that 
stereotype (no pun intended) by delivering 
the most refreshing live recording by a 
progressive band in recent history. 

“Night After Night”’ is a relatively unex- 
pected live album only because U.K. has 
been in existence for just two years with 
only two previous lIp’s. But these guys 


sound like they’ve been together for twen- . 


ty years -- plus. 

This arises from the fact that the 
members of U.K., John Wetton, Eddie Job- 
son, and Terry Bozzio, aren’t exactly 
newcomers to the progressive music field. 
Wetton, U.K.’s lead vocalist and bassist, 
was originally with Family and King 
Crimson, pioneers in progressive rock. 
Jobson, electric violinist and keyboard 
player, was with the now-defunct Curved 
Air and also Roxy Music. Bozzio, the 
group’s percussionist, was with Frank 
Zappa for years before joining U.K. after 
original percussionist Bill Bruford left the 
band following U.K.’s first album. 
Together, they give a tightly-knit, almost 
flawless live performance on this single- 
record release. 

However, all of the credit mustn’t be 
given directly to the band. The quality of 
the recording is super, thanks to the sound 
engineers, etc., making ‘‘Night After 
Night’ all the more enjoyable. 

The only thing missing from this album 
are the efforts of former guitarist Allan 
Holdsworth, but Jobson covers for this 
pretty well with superb keyboard and 
violin efforts. At any rate, this could be the 
most important live album of the year, a: 
live recording not to be missed. 


Michael Jackson-‘‘Off the Wall’ 
. By David Haviland 


This discofied surplus album brings out 
some of the better vocalizing by Michael. 
The tenor singer comes through with tear- 


Music 
Corner 


By Roger Maxfield 


1. What was Ricky Nelson’s bizgest hit? 
2. Elvis is credited with having the 
original hit of “Blue Suede Shoes”. Who 
actually had it? 


3. What was the big bopper’s real name? 


4. What‘was the album that marked the. 


end of the Beatles? 


5. Tom and Jerry sang “Hey, School Girl” 
in 1957. Who did they become in the 


- jerking songs like ‘‘She’s out of my life’ 


written by Tom Bahler and another one 
that was co-written by Stevie Wonder titl- 
ed ‘I Can’t Help It’’. 

The album swings into action with the 
disco side, better known as side one. This 
starts off with the former No. 1 song 
“Don’t Stop Till You Get Enough” and 
flows through to ‘‘Get on the Floor”’ waicl 
is exactly what the first side does. 

Side two opens with the title cut of the LP 
“Off the Wall’’ which isn’t a bad dance 
tune. From there however, ‘t seems to 
mellow, starting with ‘Girlfriend’ a 
remake of a Wings song, to “It’s the Fall- 
ing in Love’’. Then it picks up again with 
the last song ‘‘Burn this Disco Out’’. 

With thanks going to Producer Quincy 
Jones, Michael should be content with his 
latest album “‘Off the Wall’’. 


Jimmy Buffett -- Volcano 
By Mark Dunn 


Jimmy Buffett’s latest album, Volcano, 
is one of his best yet. The album has 
something for everyone. “Fins” is already 
climbing the charts. “Volcano”, the title 
cut, has a Caribbean sound with a flash 
of Buffett’s humour. “Treat her like a 
lady” is about a boat. James Taylor joins 
Buffett in this song. 

“Stranded on a Sandbar” is a smooth 
sounding song summing up Buffett's 
career. 

“Chanson Pour Les Petis Enfants” is 
along the lines of Loggins and Messina’s 

“House at Pooh Corner.” “Survive” was 
inspired by Billy Joel according to Buffett. 
“Lady I can’t explain” has a happy jumpy 
sound. “Boat Drinks” has received some 
airplay and is superb. ‘“Dreamsicle” 
similar to an old Buffett tune, paper 
Juicy Fruit.” 

“Sending the Old Man Home” is unlike 
anything Buffett has ever done. The 
album contains a variety of material but 
it’s all Buffett. It’s not just a good album 
but a great album. 


sixties? 
6. Who was the man behind The Chip- 
munks? Answers on page 15) 


No private 
film showings 


In ‘E Building Movie Viewing Room, 


Observer issue #3 private showings of 
films is listed as part of A-V services. 
Private showings are not given. They do 
however, show many films more than 
once. See the article for the current movie 
schedule. 
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ONLYTWENTY ~~ 
MINUTES FROM 
CAMPUS aot 


131 BRIDGE ROAD (ROUTE 1) 
SALISBURY, MASS 
TEL. 617-465-9788 


MONDAY NIGHT FOOTBALL— 
BIG SCREEN | 
PIZZA & DRAFT $1 (ALL NIGHT) 


TUESDAY... REST-UP NIGHT 


WEDNESDAY... 
JOLLEGE 
~ NITEW! 
FREE DRINKS7-9 


THURSDAY... LADIES NIGHT LADIESDRINK 


FREEFS=IO 
NOVEMBER 7-10 
POE OF GOLD: 
* COMING * 


DECEMBER14TH THE ORIGINAL 
“LITTLE ANTHONY” 


- THESBEAGE TO: BE-IN-SALISBUR Yass 


——————_———————— 
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4 Petadent health survey results — 


By Patricia Augeri, R.N. 
Health Service Director 


To better assess the health status of 
students on campus, the student health 
service ran a survey in the Spring 
semester, 1979. Three hundred fifty 
surveys were distributed, with three hun- 
dred returned. Of the three hundred 
returned, less than 5 percent left blanks on 
the questions asked. Attached is a copy of 
the survey used. 

STATISTICAL RESULTS: 

General consensus reveals that 72 per- 
cent of students polled know there is a 
health service on campus, while only 60 
percent know where it is located, and 50 
percent say they know what services it 
provides. 


As far as smoking is concerned 61 per- . 


cent say they smoke and 75 percent of 
those who smoke admit to moderate smok- 
ing habits as opposed to heavy (less than 1 
pack/day). 

Consumption of alcoholic beverages 
shows that 78 percent gave a positive 
response and 74 percent of those who drink 
admit to occassional imbibing, while 25 
percent admit to moderate intake. No one 
admitted to heavy drinking~ 


Interest ina workshop on ‘‘Ways to Stop 
Smoking”’ showed 35 percent interested; of 
the negative responses only 15 percent 
were smokers. 

Several questions were asked concern- 
ing diets. The results showed that 39 per- 
cent eat three balanced meals a day; 68 
percent skip meals frequently; 86 percent 
say they know the “‘basic 4’’ food groups; 
and 75 percent include the ‘“‘basic 4’’ in 
their diets. Sixty percent of the students 
feel the need to diet to lose weight; 40 per- 
cent were 2-5 lbs. overweight, 44 percent 
were 5-10 lbs. overweight, 14 percent were 
lb lbs. overweight. One student admitted 
to being 101 lbs. underweight. Forty nine 
percent of the students said they wanted 
materials on reducing diets. 

On physical exercise — 56 percent said 
they exercised daily while 54 percent said 
they only exercised during dieting. 

In general 80 percent of those polled felt 
workshops and seminars on health topics 
would be attended and beneficial. Student 
suggestions for topics included: Sex 
Education, School Insurance Info., 
Massages, You and Your Health, Birth 


Problems of commuting 


By Patricia Berry 


Commuting here at Northern Essex is a 
way of life. NECC is a commuter college 
and that is of course why many people 
come here. 

Commuting may cause many problems. 
Maintenance of a car, gas, repair, traffic 
hassles. security. and unexpected ex- 
penses may all present problems. 

Money to buy a car is not always easy to 
get. Repairs can run into hundreds of 
dollars. 

Gas is a major problem and almost the 
worst today. Probably most students pay 
as much for gas a year as they do for tui- 
tion. Gas is so expensive its almost un- 


touchable. For unleaded gas yuu may pay 
anywhere from 99¢ to $1.05 a gallon. 


Regular gas is 95c to 99c a gallon, also sta- , 


tion nours are irregular. Kunning out of 
gas before the next paycheck may be a 
problem. 

Getting through the traffic to NECC may 
also be a hazard. Many mornings, lines are 
backed all the way to the highway exit. 
Parking at NECC isn’t easy since there 
seem to be more students and cars than 
parking spaces available. 

Having your car stolen may present the 
most serious inconvenience of all. 

Commuting is an expensive-way to go to 
college, but sometimes it’s the only way. 


Questionnaire for Health Survey 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
Did you know there is a health service on 
campus? Yes__. _No___. Where ‘it is 
located? Yes___ No___.. What services it 
provides? Yes__ No___. 


Are you a smoker? Yes____ No__. 
Moderate__.. _Heavy__ Over 2 
pks./day___. 


Do you consume alcoholic beverages? 


Yes___ No___. Moderate___ Heavy___ 
Sometimes___. 

Do you eat three ‘‘balanced’”’ meals a 
day? Yes___ No___. 


Do you skip meals frequently? Yes___ 
Noe: 

Do you know the ‘“‘basic 4’’ food groups? 
Yes___ No___. Do you include them in 
your diet? Yes___No___. 

Do you feel the need to ‘‘diet’’ to lose 
weight? Yes___ No___ 

How many pounds are you overweight? 
2-5___5-10___10-15___ over 15_ 

Do you include daily exercise in your 
routine? Yes__. ._ No___: During 
“dieting?” Yes___ No____. 

_If a program on “Ways to Stop 
Smoking” were established, would you 
participate? Yes___No___. 

Would you be interested in materials on 
weight reducing diets? Yes___ No___ 

Do you feel workshops and seminars on 
health topics would be attended and be 
beneficial? Yes___ No__. 

Below is a tentative list of proposed 
workshops for the future. Please indicate 
your interest by checking Yes or No. 


Jogging eS ae NO =e 
Depression/anxiety/stress Yes___ No___ 
First aid Yes. -7No_4 


CPR “‘lifesaver’’ course Yes No __ 
Biorhythms/sleep deprivation Yes__ 


Alcoholism Yes___ No____ 
Drug abuse Yes__.No___ 
Special needs of the 

handicapped student es No. 
Cancer —7 danger signals, 

breast self-exam, — 

pap smears, etc. ¥es-—No_--. 
Information on community 

resources available 

to students Ven = Noo = 

Your suggestion for a topic: 


ANSWERS to Physical Fitness Puzzle 


CRS DOWN 
7. Obesity 1. coordination 
8. flexibility 2. fitness 
9. Total fitness 3. cardio- 
11. strength vascular 
13. speed 5. Reaction time 
14. skill 6. Lifetime 
16. heart 10. stunts 
18. health 12. balance 
20. muscles 15. Agility 


17 exercise 
19. fatness 


21. Activity 
22. power 


Holistic health 


lecture series 


Holistic Health is a rapidly growing 
movement in the field of health care. Itisa 
simple concept that takes into considera- 
tion not only how the body is functioning 
but also the mind & spirit as well, since all 
are closely interrelated. 

The Health Service at NECC is 
dedicated to the holistic concept of health 
care. For this reason an upcoming lecture 
series is planned in the carpeted lounge 
during free period 12 noon to 1 p.m. on the 
following days. 

Wed., Nov. 7 Holistic Education: In- 
tellect, Body, Emotions, Intuition, and Im- 
agination — Sioux Taber 

Fri., Nov. 9 Psychosynthesis: A New 
Model of Humanity — Sheila Grossman 

Wed., Nov. 21 Overview of Holistic 
Health — Gail Straub 

Wed., Nov: 28 Holistic Nutrition — Gail 
Straub 

Wed., Dec. 5 Stress Sat ae with 
Massage — Gail Straub. 

Wed., Dec. 12 Exercise & Play: New 
Games. 

For more information, please contact 
Pat Augeri in The Health Service f. 135. All 
lectures are co-sponsored by the Social 
Committee. 


control, Yoga, Meditation, Sleep & 
Dreams, Nutrition, Child Abuse/Wife 
Abuse and Aerobic Dance. 


Of the workshop topics listed on the 
survey 86 percent were interested in first 
aid and CPR; 80 percent response both on 
cancer and info. on community resources 
available; 70 percent wanted a jogging 
workshop; 67 percent were interested in 
depression/anxiety/stress; 63 percent 
wanted info. on special needs of the han- 
dicapped; 60 percent were interested in 
biorhythms/sleep deprivation; 59 percent 
responded to alcoholism; and 58 percent to 
drug abuse. 

ANALYSIS: 
The statistical results of the survey show 


. that although students know there is a 


health service on campus, fewer know 
where it is located and what services it 
provides. As a result, for the future more 
advertising will be done on location of the 
health service and what services are ava- 
ilable. The survey in general also gives me 
an idea of what students want from the 
health service, especially in terms of 
educational programs. 

Of interest were the results on students’ 
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By Pat Augeri 
and Carl Beal 

Holistic health deals with the individual 
as a whole. It has been documented that 
many physical complaints have accompa- 
nying psychological symptoms. Stress is 
the most common symptom experienced 
today. In a recent article in the Lawrence 
Eagle: Tribune, a simple exercise was 
given to reduce everyday tension as well. 
as the physiologic background of the 
causes of muscle tension. 


Today ‘‘tension’”. seems to be the 
scapegoat for most human ills. Fatigue, 


insomnia, indigestion and loss of hair are 


a few exampies. In most. instances this 1S 
justified because tension can tie usin knots 
- and damage us in ways we never suspect. 

When muscles contract, this creates ten- 
sion, but without it we could not stand or 
walk. In fact, we would not be,able to move 
or maintain an upright position. Also, lack- 
ing the rhythmic contraction and relaxa- 
tion of muscles, our heart would stop 
beating and it would be impossible to 
breathe. 

The trouble starts when a muscle or 
muscle group must maintain the tension 
for a long period of time. This can create 
an uncomfortable or painful condition. 
That is why poor posture is tiring and can 
lead to a real problem. The neck is a 
vulnerable area. 

The head is one of the heaviest parts of 
the body and is delicately balanced on top 
of the spine. Therefore, when it is even an 
an inch or so off center, the neck muscles 
must go to work to hold it up. No one 
holds his head in perfect balance always, 
but those whose neck muscles must main- 


New health and 
fitness 


smoking and drinking habits. More — 
students drink than smoke, but of those — 
who drink or smoke, most admit only to — 
‘‘moderate’’ habits. A workshop on heays ; 
to stop smoking’’ will definitely be held — 
and a good response is anticipated. 

The statistics concerning diets were 
somewhat misleading. The fact that 86 | 
percent say they know the ‘‘basic 4’’ and 75 
percent include the ‘‘basic 4’’ in their diet 
does not coincide with the fact that only 39 — 
percent eat three balanced meals daily. 
This makes me question whether or not the 
students under proper nutrition (‘‘basic 4”’ 
especially). Nutrition Posters, pamphlets 
and seminars are in the plans for the tau — 
semester. Special attention will be made to 
reducing diets since 60 percent feel the 
need to ‘‘diet’’. 

I also question how many students who — 
“exercise daily” fully understand the im- 
portance of a proper exercise program. 
The health service co-sponsored ‘Think 
Fitness Day” in September and will follow 
the semester with distribution of health — 
and fitness literature. In the Spring I will — 
again co-sponsor Fitness and Health 
Awareness Week, including topics sug-_ 
gested by students in this survey. 


Sie borate Sees 
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tain contractions for long periods are 
setups for neckaches. 

For this reason writers, students, 
secretaries, and others who spend much 
time leaning over their work, or those who 
habitually hold their head forward or to 
the side, are almost certain candidates for 
neckaches. The muscles involved must 
continue the contraction, or tension. 

There are things you can do to minimiz 
this threat and also to relieve that feeli 
at the back of the neck when you have it. 

¢ Remember to lean forward from the } 
waist and keep your head in as good ali; 
ment as possible when at a desk or draw- 
ing board or when sewing or reading. 3 

¢ Apply heat. You can use a hot water 
bottle, a heat lamp, a heating pad or a hot 
bath. This increases the flow of blood to 
and from the affected part of the nec 
relaxes the tissues and acts as a sedativg 
to relieve pain. » 

Neck Exercises Help Ease™ 
Everyday Tension 

(a) Bring head and neck forward 
touching chinonchest.Raisehead. ~ 

(b) Tilt head and neck toward left) 
shoulder; avoid raising shoulder toward 
head. Return to position. 

(c) Tilt head toward right shoulder; 
avoid raising shoulder towardhead. 

(d) Turn face to left side, then to right’ 
side, keeping neck, shoulders and trunk 
straight. 

(e) Roll head in circular pattern, first in 
one direction, then in other. 
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Nota high school lunch 


By Deborah Massicotte 

Prices paid by consumers have now 
climbed 13 percent during the first nine 
months of 1979, and food prices are rising 
at the fastest pace since last spring. 

There are many misconceptions about 
the cafeteria food prices at NECC. 
Students who come to NECC directly from 
high school are used to paying substantial- 
ly lower prices because these schools are 
state funded. The state pays a third, the 
school pays a third, and the student pays a 
third of the product. These hot-meal pro- 
grams set up by the state provide nutri- 
tional hot meals at one-third the cost to the 
high school student. 

Colleges and universities, however, are 
not state funded. They are run by private 
catering companies who hire their 
employees, buy and cook the meals, and 


have additional maintenance costs. 

Before the beginning of September, 
Joseph Hickey, of Essex Catering, submits 
his prices to the Office of Administration. 
Cafeteria prices have been stable since 
September. Hickey blames the federal 
government for rising prices. ‘“‘Economy 
affects everyone, but we work with the stu- 
dent in mind.” If the price of a certain food 
gets too expensive, he simply refuses to 
put it on the shelf. Lamb is one example of 
that. Milk has gotten five increases since 
January and hot chocolate has gone from 
$26 to $47 a carton. Trying to maintain 
prices on a yearly forecast is difficult 
when materials and labor are involved. 

So the next time you look for the rice and 
raisin pudding for dessert, stick to an ap- 
ple — it'll stay on the shelf longer! 
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University of Lowell 
SATURDAY 


University of Massachusetts/Boston 
College of Professional Studies 
GEES EY 


Admissions Seminars students, Nancy Kaslow, Lori Matthews, 

R M ieee hire deen ie Bob Tompkins, and Priscilla Dors visited 

PROGRA Ty Be Smerieap WSBK TV 38 Wednesday, October 31, in 

‘ ‘o Sessions for conjunction with the Television Produc- 

10:00--10:30 a.m. Summary of Univer Transfer Students tion course. WSBK is an independent 


sity Admissions and Financial Aid Policies 
[Cafeteria, South Campus). 
10:30--11:30 a.m. Question and answer 
sessions with Department faculty. 
11:30-12:30 p.m. Tour of Campuses. 


12:30--2:00 p.m. Interviews with Ad- 
missions Staff [optional]. 
aS 


ERLE television station. 

Promoter Micky Burns served as tour 
guide for the group. Burns explained the 
Station’s facilities and functions of each 
department. 

The tour started with a look at Willy 
Whistle’s, Tom Larson’s and Ask the 
Manager's stage sets, The editing depart- 
ment, ad department, the control room, 
and video room were observed. Burns 
identified each department and was very 
informative. The traffic control area and 
business area are functions also necessary 


The Management Program is a course of 
undergraduate study for persons who 
wish to prepare for managerial careers in 
bussiness, gorernment, or other institu- 
tions. Concentrations are offered in the 
following areas: 


eAccounting 

eHuman Resources Management 
eManagement Science 

eOperations Management 
eManagement Information Systems 


NOVEMBER 10 
ma 


College of Pure & Applied Science 
Damn Se aT Sa eee De eae) 


Biological Science Mathematics eHealth Services Administration to provide the TV audience with adequate 
Chemistry BS Meterology eMarketing coverage and service. 

Chemistry BA Physics ePrivate Financial Management The group went inside the remote trac- 
Computer Science Undeclared Science ePublic Management tor trailer vans equipped with enough 


Radiological Health Physics 
Environmental Science BS 
Geology Option 


ePublic Policy Analysis 
eCommunications Management 


_ facilities to broadcast live coverage of the 


If you are presently a student at U/Mass 


an 
College of Management or at another University and are TRANSFER 
Lee a Se Ra) interested in the Management Program in 


Administration of Law and Justice 
a= 


ALL SESSIONS WILL BE HELD IN 
; RM-153, SCIENCE BLDG., 3RD FLOOR 


College of Engineering 
loess CUT ST] 


| Please call our main office at 287-1900, ext. 
3241 to confirm date and time. For speci- 
fic information about the Management 
Program, you may call Karen Purple, 
College Advisor at 287-1999, ext. 3241. 


Chemical Mechanical 
Civil Nuclear 
Electrical Plastics 


Industrial Technology 


COLLEGE 
SS EE 


is it time to tune your import? 


LOWELL UNIVERSITY 


Quality parts & accessories from... 


ESSEX 
foreign auto parts 


142 Primrose Street 
Haverhill 


MA. STATE COLLEGES 
U. MASS AMHERST _ 


U. MASS. BOSTON 


373-9171 


procedures. 


15% discount for 
NECC students 
Lawrence 688-93056 


opportunities. 


the College Center. T 


TRANSFER 


BA Accounting BA Economics fm the College of Professional Studies, you THE FOLLOWING COLLEGES WILL BE VISITING NECC 
BAManagement andustrial Management are invited to : attend any of the SS a 
Uhideclaved Rusitiess information sessions listed below. At 
as these sessions you will receive informa- COLLEGE DATE TIME PLACE 
NOVEMBER 17 tion about the curriculum of the ; 
Pa Management Program as well as infor- HOFSTRA UNIVERSITY Tuesday, Nov.6 12:30 p.m. Cafeteria 
College of Liberal Arts mation about how your transfer credit can 
aaa) be used to fulfill degree requirements in NORTHEASTERN U. Friday, Nov. 9 12:30 p.m. Cafeteria 
Art ‘Philosophy the Management Program. : 
i Psycholo, U. SOUTHERN MAINE. Tuesday, Nov.13  11a.m.--1 p.m. Cafeteria 
ett Bee, November 6 1:00-2:00 Sot 
History Spanish November 7 — 3:00-4:00 TRANSFER COLLEGE DAY Tuesday, Nov.27. 10a.m--1p.m. Cafeteria 
PE ay ere November 14 10:00--11:00 
9 . Wee? Ty ‘ 
Modern Languages anes = rth Bo (Transfer College Day will consist of representatives from 25--30 Local and Boston 
Political Science Das tchor 3 2: 30 a Area Private Colleges.) 
eclar i Arts uM 
9 ewe December 5 _10:30--11:30 


STATE COLLEGE APPLICATIONS 


IN THE COUSELING OFFICE WE HAVE APPLICATIONS FOR U. MASS. 
BOSTON AND MASS. STATE COLLEGES. THE MASS. STATE COLLEGES 
INCLUDE: BOSTON STATE, BRIDGEWATER STATE, FITCHBURG STATE, 
FRAMINGHAM STATE, NORTH ADAMS _ STATE, 
WESTFIELD STATE, WORCESTER STATE, MASS. COLLEGE OF ART, MASS. 
MARITIME ACADEMY. LOWELL UNIVERSITY AND U. MASS. AMHERST 
TRANSFER APPLICATIONS WILL BE AVAILABLE BY OCTOBER 1. 


DEADLINES FOR APPLICATIONS 
= ER 


SPRING SEMESTER 
ES SS ES 


DECEMBER 15 
DECEMBER 1 
OCTOBER 15 


NOVEMBER 1 
__(Management & L.A.)* 
*All Other Majors: No deadlines. Open until filled. 

te SE See eee 
TRANSFER MEETINGS ARE HELD EVERY WEDNESDAY AT 10 A.M. 
COLLEGE CENTER [LOWER LEVER] ROOM 118 


At these meetings students are given transfer packets which include faculty 
recommendation forms and other information concerning transfer application 


The Career Resource Library, located in Room 111 of the College Center (lower 
level) has catalogs and other reference materials pertaining to transfer and career 


Faculty and students are weleome at the Counseling Center -- located in Room 118 in 
he Counseling Center is open Monday thru Friday from 8:30 
extension 178 or 179. : = 


NECC students visit WSBK TV 38 


By Priscilla Dors 
Dr. Sean Gresh and four NECC 


Boston Red Sox games held at Fenway 
Park and the Boston Bruins games held at 
the Boston Garden. Each remote van is 
worth approximately $2 million. 

The day the group attended one of their 
producers was scripting girls six-years of 
age for a Willy Whistle’s Christmas 
special. 

In January, WSBK will have an intern- 
ship for a student who shows the potential 
for working in the TV world. 

One camera-person said that on-the-job 
training is surely the best step into the 
business. Nancy Kaslow, a NECC 
student, summed it all up saying “the trip 
provided me with enlightenment in the 
way of the TV world.” 

Dr. Sean Gresh, teacher of the Televi- 
sion Production course, said that he would 
like to see NECC sponsor more trips like 
this one because the students will have a 
better idea of what is needed to prepare 
for working in this field. More class 


students are scheduled to go to WGBH 
this semester. 


TRANSFER 


SALEM STATE, 


FALL SEMESTER 


APRIL 15 
APRIL 1 


APRIL 1 


MAY i 
(Management & L..A.)* 
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Editorial ress 
_ Neighborhood Alliance to the ors 


ae al dj Student Council rebuttal of 
4 proposa iscourages Cc Ar Peery | 


TO: Editor, Observer 
FROM: Guy Mawhinney, 
President Student Council 
RE: October 23, Editorial 
DATE: October 30, 1979 


vandalism 


By Michael A. Koren 


Haverhill’s Neighborhood Alliance in conjunction with Nor- 
thern Essex Community College have proposed a plan that may 
significantly decrease the severity of vandalism that has plagued 
the neighborhoods and communities of the Haverhill area over 
the past years. 


The’ proposal suggested by NECC President John Dimitry 
states that Northern Essex as a community college of higher 
education should be presented to the city of Haverhill as a center 
of constructive activity that would offer the community positive 
means of expression rather than negative and even destructive 
means often synonymous with boredom and the statement 
“There’s nothing to do.” 


Under the proposal the college would be kept open until 11 or 
12 p.m. rather than the standard school closing time of 2 or 3 
p.m. and would stage such activities as art, music, health, and 
technical-oriented information to the general public that would in 


turn present something to do for those with nothing to do. 


“Why should the beautiful and scenic campus of Northern 
Essex be closed and restricted with all the educational and’ 
resourceful potential it possesses to offer to those willing to take 


hold of the opportunity. 


Just a little bit of history: 
Northern Essex and 


By Michael A. Koren 


Education is truly one word synony- 
mous with Massachusetts. The Common- 
wealth has greatly been committed over 
the years to the institution of public 
education for all those who exhibit a 
desire for knowledge and a potential for 
growth. The Merrimack Valley certainly 
does not lack this quality of commitment 
and is “educationally competent” with the 
two institutions of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College and Bradford College 
serving the wide valley. 

Northern Essex’s history dates back to 
the year 1960 when Haverhill exerted a 
tremendous effort to have a new college 
located within its city boundaries. Area 
legislators spear-headed by a local bi-part- 
isan group saw to the passage of a favor- 
able legislation that gave Haverhill its 
desired college. A survey initiated by the 
local Chamber of Commerce at the time 
proved that there was evident need for a 
two-year public educational facility. 

The year 1961 saw the birth of Nor- 
thern Essex Community College as its 
doors opened in the state-renovated 
Greenleaf School located in Bradford. One 
hundred and eighty-six day students con- 
stituted Northern Essex’s first student 
population. 

During the fall of 1965, approximately 
‘700 students attended day classes; nearly 
300 in fall and spring evening classes, 
followed by the many who attended 
summer school sessions comprised the 
total of nearly 1200 students attending 
classes during the college’s three sessions. 

Curriculum at the time included much of 
what is offered today at Northern Essex. 
Programs in Liberal Arts and Science, 
Business Management, Accounting, Exec- 
utive Secretarial, with special options of 
Legal or Medical Secretarial along with a 
strong course in electronics (the first of 
the technological programs) provided a 
versatile selection of courses. 

During the early years of NECC, the 
college only served a bounded area of 
Massachusetts that included Littleton in 
the West ard Newburyport in the East, on 
an arc ranging scuth from Ipswich to Bil- 
lerica and Reading. 

In February of 1965, the city of Haver- 
hill deeded the magnificent site on which 
Northern Essex stands today. Approxi- 


Bradford 


mately one hundred and ten acres of land 
overlooking Kenoza Lake provides Nor- 
thern Essex Community College with a 
comfortable and scenic campus. 

Today's successful campus would not be 
so if not for local service clubs, legislators, 
interested individuals, student graduates, 
and an advisory board which joined to- 
gether to assist NECC’s President Harold 
Bentley in making the college a true in- 
strument of better education. 

Bradford College’s history goes back 
much farther than that of Northern Essex. 
Bradford originated in the year 1803 as a 
local institution under the title of Brad- 
ford Academy. Thirty forward-looking 
concerned citizens founded the school to 
provide an adequate-and acceptable edu- 
cation for their children and the commun- 
ity’s children as well. 

Bradford Academy achieved lasting 
fame in its early days when two of its 
former students, Harriet Atwood Newell 
of Haverhill and Ann Hasseltine Judson of 
Bradford. became the first American 
women to serve as missionaries in foreign 
lands. 

Benjamin Greenleaf, the preceptor of 
Bradford Academy at the time, soon 
became a dominant personality at the 
school. After serving on the Board ot 
Trustees in 1836. Greenleaf ultimately 
became its president and held the guiding 
reins of the school for the rest of his life. 

Soon after by chance, the Academy 
evolved into a boarding school for girls. 
By the year 1830, courses beyond the high 
school level were added to the curriculum 
continuing the development of what was a 
local school for boys and girls into a junior 
college for young women. 

In the year 1920 the upper school 
earned the title of junior college. Year 
1934 saw the closing of the preparatory 
school which ultimately completed the 
cycle and transformed into Bradford 
Junior College which it was legally named 
in 1932. In 1971 Bradford Junior College 
was transformed into Bradford College 


and in the spring was made a formal ° 


four-year college offering a BA degree and 
was again made co-educational as it exists 
today. 


The Student Council would like to voice 
its disappointment over an editorial in 
the October 23, 1979 edition of the Obser- 
ver. This editorial was about our student 
council elections. 


First of all there was an obvious lack of 


research in that the student council consti- — 


tution specifically points out. that seniors 
will vote for seniors, and freshman vote 
for freshman. This is found in Article II of 
the Student Government Association 
Constitution. 


Also, in regards to Tina Both, the S.A.C. 
Commissioner, the council feels that the 
writer took a “cheap shot” and showed 


flagrant discrimination toward the older 
members of our campus. Tina Both in 
addition to being present at all S.A.C. 
meetings thusfar, has also been at all of 
our student council meetings. We feel 
that the Observer should encourage 
others to involve themselves in student 
government, but at the very least should 
not discourage those already involved. 
Also, regarding the comment about Tina 
being a mouthpiece for Churchill Stafford, 
it should be stated that she voted against 
the Deans suggestion at the last S.A.C. 
meeting, the only one to vote against it, I 
might add. 


We are particularly disappointed that 
Joe Cox, the writer of the editorial, who 
has been a good friend of the council would 
write an editorial of this calibre. We also 
hope that we can count on more respon- 
sible material from him. 


In response to Mark Dunn’s article 


on abortion 


By Patricia O’Connor 
Being able to create a human life IS a 
wonderful and mysterious thing., But is it 
so wonderful when a life is created out of a 


violent, humiliating attack, such as rape? — 


Since a man cannot possibly understand 
what it is like for a woman to be violently, 
sexually assaulted, what gives him the 
right to tell her what to do with her body 
after this occurs? 

You claim that impregnation through 
rape is a main reason for abortion. When a 
woman reports a rape, she is often given a 
D. & C (scraping of the uterus), which 
would eliminate any possibility of 
pregnancy. But you feel that a woman 
should have to have the baby, because the 
child shouldn’t be punished for someone 


We're sorry 


To the Editor: 

Please correct, in deference to my col- 
leages, an article printed 10/23/79 on Page 
20. I retired as a Lieutenant on the State 
Police after 22 years service. 

What I said was I was brought up in the 
military and my father had retired as a 
Colonel. I would appreciate this correc- 
tion... Thanks, 

Ed Higgins C375 


else’s crime. Why should.the innocent rape 
victim be punished for an additional nine 
months? Pregnancy and childbirth are not 
fun, especially when they are a constant, 
painful reminder of a horrible experience. 

A question we should ask ourselves is, 
“Should we allow a child with the genes of 
a rapist ihto our society?” You said 
yourself that ‘‘everything is determined” 
at the time of conception. Well, isn’t there 
a possibility that this psychological 
disorder will be passed down? And if the 
child is given up for adoption, is it fair to 
the unsuspecting adoptive parents? 

TRUE — the privilege of abortion is 
sometimes abused, but please don’t put the 
blame on the innocent rape victims. 


The Observer sincerely apologizes for the 
mistaken identifications in last issue's 
Campus Cosmo column. Business 
Transfer student Richard Brown’s name 


was reversed with Mental Health student 


Ann Marie Vittorioso. The mistake was 
unintentional but serious. 
*» * * *& & 


The pictures of the Student Council and | 


of the Drop-in Center staff were incor- 
rectly credited to Joe Pallaria. Susan 
Piazza took the pictures. 


bserver 
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Campns media happenings 


By Paul Baranofsky 

_The importance of using computers for 
processing student schedules is now being 
more appreciated because of a recent 
event which recently took place at 
Brooklyn College. 

The registration process was _inter- 
rupted when students noticed that their 
schedules had been altered. One student 
brought in his computer printout on which 
his name had been changed to an 
obscenity. 

The computer registration terminals 
were shut down and new security pro- 
cedures established. 

College officials speculate that the com- 


Motorcyclists: 


Sales of motorcycles are zooming in 
these days of soaring gasoline prices. For 
many, these two-wheeled machines offer 
an economical means of transportation. 

Yet, with increasing motorcycle rider- 
ship comes a rise in the number of ac- 
cidents each year. And despite the over- 
that motorcycle 


Mr. Bond, Accounting Professor: Profit is 
needed for research and development, and 
with the continual devaluation of the 


‘dollar, how much money do those triple- 


profit figures represent? I think the pro- 
fits are high though, there aren’t too many 
businesses that can claim that high a 
profit. 


Nancy Kaslow, Liberal Arts: They’ re 
making too much profit and we the 


consumer are getting ripped off. 


puter may have been filled with “‘bugs”’ by 
a computer science student as a prank. 


Colleges have various regulations which 
they have established, but a new man- 
datory attendance rule is making life hard 


_ for some students. 


The students and some of the faculty at 
Duquesne University are unhappy about 
the new mandatory class attendance 
policy. 

The new policy provides for giving a fail- 
ing grade to any student who has more ex- 
cused absences than twice the number of 
credits in a course. The policy is designed 
to cut down lagging attendance in some 
lower level classes. 


helmets help prevent injury, many riders 
still refuse to wear them. 

This is why the Motorcycle Safety Foun- 
dation — a national, non-profit organiza- 
tion whose goal is the reduction of motor- 
cycle accidents and injuries — is under- 
taking a campaign to educate riders about 
tne importance of wearing helmets. 

Won’t you help? Christine A. Radiske 

Director, Public Affairs 
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Larry Hinkle, Liberal Arts: I think we’ve 
all been getting ripped off. They've got 
enough money and oil now to lower their 


profits. 


The 


Fred Kearney, Computer Tech. 
major oil companies are out to tk as much 
money as they can from the little guy, 
especially since they now know that we'll 
pay for it. 
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Marketing plan 


brochure is ready 


By Elaine M. MacLean 
‘“‘We want as much feedback from the 


_ college as possible, everybody: students, 


administrators, faculty,” explains Martha 
Dares, Staff Assistant. ‘‘We’d like them to 
read the plan and react to it by filling out 
the three-page questionnaire attached to 
the back.” 

Dares, along with the former Director of 
The Student Administrative Services, 


Jack Warner, pulled together a proposed — 


Marketing Plan for NECC during the 
summer. 

Dares further explains that the 
Marketing plan is divided into two aspects, 
internal and external. The internal is look- 
ing at the institution and determining what 
is necessary to satisfy the student’s needs, 
as well as the needs of the community, and 
then, in the best way possible, fulfilling 
those needs. The external aspects are the 
Public Relations and Advertising parts. 

According to the brochure, the purpose 
of such.a plan is ‘‘to create and organize a 
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Campus Cosme By Joe Pallaria 


- QUESTION: What do you think of triple-profit figures reported by major oil companies ? 


Vicky Prescott, Bookstore worker: 1 
disagree with the high profits because 
people can’t afford gas prices now. 
Eventually we won't be able to drive cars 
because it will be so expenisve. 


Cindy Calvert, Business Management: 
The oil companies should show sufficient 


results to justify the high profits, and they — 


haven't done that yet. 
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marketing effort which will resun & 
determination of needed resources to 
achieve greater client satisfaction, 
thereby. increasing enrollment and _in- 
creasing student retention’. 

The college has been very interested ina 
marketing workshop for fifty community 
colleges this fall. Dares says that any col- 
lege, community college in particular, 
needs to be student-centered and stresses 
the importance of the student feedback. 
Dores urges every student to get involved. 
Some representative classes will be 
selected with the help of the Student Coun- 
cil to read over the plan and to fill out the 
questionnaire. ‘‘Marketing is all 
inclusive’’, adds Dares. “‘It is in my mind, 
a tool with which we can be a better school 
and institution.” 

Brochures can be picked up at the Stu- 
dent Council office. Take the time to read 
the plan over, and help NECC finalize its 
Marketing Plan. 
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HELMETS WORK!" 
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It s pretty 


Steve Kehoe, Liberal Arts: 
good -- for the oil companies. I just can’t 
see how they get away with it. Hopefully 
it will mean lower prices for us the con- 
sumer. 


Janet Shirar, Business Management: ... 


They say they’re taking profits and using 
them for research and development. I 
can’t believe they're ante all that profit 
for that reason. 
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Political wateh 


Commentary with news briefs 


By Calvin J. Anderson 


It seems as though Chicago Mayor Jane 
Byrne’s commitment to support Sen. 
Edward Kennedy is too much for 
President Carter. Some of his staff 
members have been dropping remarks 
about how they hope that Her Honor’s 
endorsement of Kennedy is just as strong 
as the one she gave to the President a few 
weeks ago. 


that Carter attended. At that function, 
Mayor Byrne said that she would support 
Jimmy Carter if the nominating conven- 
tions in Illinois “were held today.” Now -- 
a few davs later -- she says she is support- 
ing Kennedy because “he will make a 
great president.” Which sounds final? 
And they used to call Jimmy “flip flop!” 
Speaking of Sen. Kennedy, he has 
finally announced the creation of his 
official presidential campaign committee. 
.~.-As his candidacy becomes all but de- 
clared, some other questions begin to 
come to mind. If he suceeeds in being 
elected President, who would Gov. 
Edward King appoint to serve out the 
remainder of his Senate term? This is 


They are referring to the. 
Mayor’s million-dollar fund raising dinner - 


mandated as policy and in the past has 
been an opportunity for other governors 
«o make politically-motivated’ appoint- 
ments. 

Minnesota Gov. Wendell Anderson 
named himself to finish the term of Walter 
Mondale when Mondale was elected vice- 
president in 1976. Gov. Meldrim Thomson 
of New Hampshire appointed Louis 
Wyman to the last three days of Sen. 
Norris Cotton’s term in 1974 when Cotton 
retired early to take advantage of a 
pension benefit. The naming of Wyman 


was controversial because he was em- 
broiled in the famous “who won?” Senate 
battle. You may recall the race between 
John Durkin and Wyman for Cotton's seat 
in history’s closest Senate race. Durkin 
won the re-match but Wyman got to be 
Senator for three days, thanks to Mel 
Thomson. 

Gov. King has any number of persons he 
could appoint to fill Kennedy's seat. Some 
of those who come to mind are Charles 
“Chic” Mahoney, Paul Guzzi, Kevin White, 
Elaine Noble, or even “Tip Junior.” Lt. 
Gov. Thomas O'Neil Jr. has been a thorn 


in King’s side ever since the election last 
year. What better way to be rid of O'Neil 
than to send him to Washington with his 
father, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives? 

>” * * * * 


Running Mate Speculation 


And who might “Democratic Nominee 
Kennedy” choose as his running mate? A 
conservative like Henry “Scoop” Jackson 
or another liberal like George McGovern? 
Would he ask N.H. Sen. John Durkin or 
Mass. Sen. Paul Tsongas? He could even 
go the the House of Representatives and 
ask Ed Markey or Mo Udall of Arizona, 
who came in second to Carter in 1976. Or, 
he could get Walter Mondale or Jimmy 
Carter. They both would be looking for a 
job! Remember, you read it here, first! 

x*~ + * * & 


First Lady Rosalynn Carter was in New 
Hampshire again recently. On October 23 
she made appearances in Lebanon, 
Newport, Claraemont, and Walpole before 
stopping in Keene to dedicate a new band- 


stand in the city’s square and to be 
keynote speaker at a Chamber of 
Commerce dinner. ~ 

* * * ~*~ * 


- Sen. Howard Baker of Tennessee is 
planning a New England tour. He has 
scheduled stops in Rhode Island, Boston, 


Concord, N.H., Portland, Maine, and Bur- 
lington, Vt. He was expected to officially 
declare his candidacy for the Republican 
presidential nomination on Nov. 1. 

* * * * * 


Former CIA Director George. Bush 
denied reports that he was willing to drop 
his Republican presidential candidacy to 
become Gerald Ford's running mate. 

At ceremonies opening his New Hamp- 
shire headquarters recently, Bush said the 
unconfirmed reports are “pure hogwash.” 

But, the former national chairman of the 


‘GOP said he would benefit the most from 


Ford’s announcement that he would not be 
a candidate. “The Reagan candidacy will 
be hurt the most,” by Ford’s decision to 
drop out, Bush said. 


FCC policy may shut down small college radio stations 


By Paul Baranofsky 

College radio stations which operate on 
ten watts or more have a problem facing 
them. Because of petitioning “comments” 
and pressure from the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission ruled that the 
550 noncommercial ten-watt stations are 
on their own. 

As of January 1, 1980, these stations 
will no longer enjoy the protection from 
signal-interference that has been guaran- 
teed to stations operating in the noncom- 
mercial FM band (88-92 on the dial). This 
means big trouble for small radio stations. 

The problem that exists is that numer- 
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ous stations clutter the channels, interfere 
with the larger stations and by their exist- 
ence preclude the establishment of more 
powerful NPR outlets that could serve a 
larger audience. 

Docket 20735 of the FCC regulations. 
requires that all ten-watt radio stations 
which are now operating in the noncom- 
mercial band must attempt to move to a 
position on the commercial band. The 
stations must increase their power to a 
minimum of 100 watts if there is no avail- 
able space on the commercial band. The 
stations that choose to stay where they 
are at their present wattage will no longer 
be protected from interference from 
larger noncommercial stations, either 


fe 
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existing or planned. 

The new docket will affect college and 
high school radio stations in the Boston 
area. Five of the ten stations in the 
Boston area are ten-watt stations 

Ed Bean, General Manager of Tufts’ 


ten-watt WMFO sees the regulation “as a 
power play” by the CPB and the FCC “to 
get ten-watters off the air”. But he be- 
lieves the ruling will be successful in its 
purposes. 

Bean says that even if there is room for 
the college stations to operate, signal in- 
terference from bigger stations will 
reduce the small station’s limited range. 
If the stations stay where they are and 


attempt to increase their power, they will 
meet other problems, not the least of 
which is the expense of financing a power 
boost. 

Another problem is that college stations 
are squeezed tightly on the noncommer- 
cial band. It is impossible for most of the 
stations to increase their power without 
interfering with other stations. 

The Bostor. area’s ten-watt stations are: 
Northeastern’s WRBB, Curry College’s 
WMLN, Tufts’ WMFO, Brandeis’ WBRS, 
and Wellesley’s WZLY. The stations be- 
lieve that a more powerful station is not 
worth the trouble. They contend that 
their programming is as valuable as some 
of the bigger stations. 


“ For the Best in 


Entertainment” | 


Open daily from 4pm 


Serving food six days weekly 


Kitchen closed on monday 


Haverhill Plaza 374-0931 — 


By Phil Coppola 


In addition to Prof. Beth Wilcoxson’s 
article on Russia, the Observer decided to 
get a personal view on Mother Russia. 
Beth allowed me some time between her 
classes. Beth Wilcoxson is an instructor of 
History and Political Science at NECC. 
She knows much about Russia and the 
people who live there. This is how our 
conversation went: 


Observer: You've been toa place where 
not many Americans have been. Did you 
like it? 


Wilcoxson: Yes. I had a good time. It 
really made me aware of many things, 
things we take for granted here are lux- 
uries over there. 

Observer: Could you give an example 
of that? 


Wilcoxson: Yes, if you had an album of 
any kind of Popular or Rock music, you 
could get seventy dollars for it on the 
black market. 


Observer: Seventy bucks for a record! 
Do the Russians like music that much? 


Wilcoxson: Yes, they listen to Radio 
Free Europe. That’s the only way they 
can hear what’s going on in the music 
world. I’ve talked to a Russian student 
- who was telling me things about American 
music, that I wasn’t familiar with. He 
knew more about it than I. 


Observer: Were the people friendly? 
Did you get to talk with many of them? 


Wilcoxson: The people we were 
allowed to talk with were really friendly. 
Meetings had been set up for us at differ- 
ent colleges. Selected students were 
allowed to converse candidly with us. 
Most of them wanted to visit the West and 
seemed quite interested with the way 
things were done over here. 


Observer: All your meetings were 
planned for you? You mean you couldn't 
go up to anyone and start talking? 


Russian Revolution celebrates 62nd anniversary 


By Beth Wilcoxson 


What is Russia like today? 


Last summer I had the opportunity to 
spend two weeks in Western Russia with 
a group of students from Gordon College 
in Wenham, Mass. Yet the question of 
what the Soviet Union is really like is still 
difficult to answer. The first thought that 
comes to mind is that it is a land of 
tremendous contrasts. Modern tractors 
- cultivate the fields, but horses still draw 
wagons laden with hay along the high- 
ways. The Moscow subway is spotless but 
the bathrooms are universally filthy. The 
people all talk about their desire for peace, 
but uniformed men are visible every- 
where, etc. etc. 

Because we travelled by automobile, we 
were able to see the countryside as well as 
the cities. It was a mixed blessing. The 
roads were poorly paved (sometimes the 
pavement turned into dirt with no warn- 
ing) and widened to three or four lanes 
only when one approached a major city. 
Although there were few cars, there were 
trucks in abundance, all belching black 
smoke, which made travel slow. Yet we 
also had the opportunity to see the rugged 
beauty of the Carpathian Mountains, the 
fertile wheat fields of the Ukraine, and the 
peasants lovingly leading their one 
private cow to the side of the road to 
graze, or washing in a nearby river, or 
watching over their geese and ducks who 
regularly wandered across our path. We 
saw elaborate mosaic bus stops where 
country folk waited for dirty, dilapidated 
buses to carry them to the next village. 

We were anxious to visit Russian stores 
but soon discovered that there was little 
to buy. Fresh fruit and vegetables are 


Wilconson: Well, not too many people 
speak English there and, yes, all of our 
meetings were prearranged. 

Observer: ‘It seems like it was a con- 
trolled situation. 


Wilcoxson: Yes, it was You couldn't go 
just anywhere. You had to stay on the 
marked highways and roads. You made 
your hotel and sleeping reservations 
before-you entered the country. We made 
plans to stay at camping areas in Moscow, 
Leningrad, and Kiev. The last minute we 
were informed that the camping area in 
Leningrad was booked-up. We were of. 
fered first-class hotel accommodations 
instead. The cost was considerably more 
but it was the hotel, or no trip. 


‘Observer: Sounds like they had you 
over a barrel. I imagine that’s done just to 
get more money out of you. 


Wilcoxson: That’s right. Russian 
money isn’t backed by anything. It is 
worthless on the international money 
market. Every place that deals with tour- 
ism takes Western currency only. This 
intake of Western money aids in allowing 
some Russian students to-attend univer- 
sities outside of Russia. There are very 
few Russian Exchange students due to 
this. They use the income from the tour- 
ist trade to pay for exchange students’ 
education. 


Observer: Did you see many rich 
people in Moscow? 


Wilcoxson: No, I couldn’t say that. If 
you were a party member, it looked like 
you were well off. Party members had 
nice cars with the letters MOC on their 
license plates... They even had their own 
two lanes on the expressway. Travel for 
party members only was in the two middle 
lanes of this six-lane highway. They have 
stores for Party members, yet this is a 
society where everyone is supposed to be 
equal. 


* 


nearly non-existent. Meat was difficult to 
find, and the staples of bread and cheese 
often looked uninviting. Luxury items 
were impossible to find except in the 
special stores which are maintained for 
tourists. These Berioska stores accept 
only hard Western currency and sell 
products that ordinary Russians would 
never be able to buy -- wood products from 
the Ukraine, the famous “black boxes” in 
Moscow and much more. My only real 
purchases in rubles were a couple of books 
and posters (six of them focusing on either 
Lenin or anti-capitalist themes cost under 
$1.25) and lots of Russian ice cream which 
was about the best I've ever eaten. 

As we approached Moscow we were 
anxious to see what preparations were 
being made for the 1980 Summer 
Olympics. It was obvious that houses on 
the outskirts of the city had been repain- 
ted and given new fences. Olympic 
posters and billboards were visible every- 
where. In the city itself stadium construc- 
tion was well underway. Yet we were told 
that Moscow residents themselves cannot 
get tickets for any of the Olympic events. 


- More recently the media has reported that 


all children must leave Moscow for the 
Olympic period. One concern. is that they 
might bother the tourists -- not an unreal- 
istic possibility. Most children know two 
words in English -- bubble gum. And, they 
regularly approach Western tourists to 
ask for it! 

Several times we had meetings with 
Soviet students. We learned that educa- 
tional expenses are paid entirely by the 
government. In addition, students are 


Dance performance set 


for December 


by FRANK PAOLINI 


The Dance Composition course instruc- 
ted by Elaine Mawhinney will host a 
performance on December 3 here at 
Northern Essex during Student Activities 
Period from 12--1. 

Some performers are returning stu- 


dents. who starred.in “Stillpoint V”, which. . . 


was presented last spring in the gym and 
was highly successful. 

A few of the returning performers will 
be Donna Roaf, who danced in a number 


called “Fire.” “Hair” will be done by Mark > 


Hand, and Sophie Giorato will be doing a 
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Wilcoxson talks.of visit to Russia 


Observer: Did you have any problems 
while you were there? 


Wilcoxson: The only real trouble we 
had was trying to find a restaurant that 
would serve_us. There are very few 
independent restaurants. All the hotels 
have places to eat but they are reserved 
for guests only. We've been ready to go 
into a hotel restaurant, full of people 
having dinner, only to get stopped at the 
door by two large Russian men telling us 
the place is closed. 


Observer: How do Russians feel about 
SALT II? 


Wilcoxson: They feel strongly in favor 
of it. It’s law in Russia and they can’t 
understand why it’s not accepted here. 
They don’t want another war. They lost 
20 million people in WW II. 
monument in every little village and town, 
reminding them of hard times gone by. 


Observer: If Russia suddenly let people 
leave if they wanted ta.would many go? 


Wilcoxson: I think the young educated | 
people would leave. People such as artists 
and writers would go, simply because they 
can’t express themselves to a full extent. 
The majority of the people would stay. 
They really have good feelings about their 
country. 


Observer: Well it’s about time for your 
next class. Thank you for the interview, 
and I'll see you on November 7 for a little 
dancing and some borscht. 


° ° ° ° ° 


Editor’s note: Students are invited to 
experience a bit of the Soviet Union for 
themselves Wednesday, Nov. 7 from 12--1 
in C-361. 


There will be slides, Russian music, and ; 


Free borscht (Russian beet soup). 


provided with a stipend to pay living 
expenses. The amount of the stipend 
varies depending on a student’s academic 
record -- the higher the grades, the larger 
the stipend. In order to gain admission to 
a university, students must pass stringent 
examinations. Exam results are publicly 
posted with the names of students who 
have failed ‘X’-ed out. Upon graduation 
students must spend several years 
working at jobs assigned by the govern- 
ment. Students may indicate a preference 
for the type and location of job desired, 
but ultimataely assignments are made on 
the basis of government needs. 

The Russians are proud of the tremen- 
dous number of new buildings which have 
been constructed in the last twenty years. 
Finally, nearly every family has a two- or 
three-room apartment. Yet we saw brick 
structures with large gaps between the 
rows of bricks. New apartment buildings 
lack lighting outside and in the hallways. 
Elevators seldom work even in dwellings 
with ten or twelve floors. The grounds 
are never landscaped, except perhaps in 
the center of Moscow. 

We often attracted a great deal of 
attention as we travelled. Our bright 
orange VW vans were a curiosity in them- 
selves. (We once observed a Russian 
having his picture taken in front of one of 
them.) At our first stop in Lvov, we were 
immediately surrounded by dozens of loca) 
citizens asking to buy everything from the 
traditional jeans to the soup we carried 
around for group meals. One student was 
offered $50 for his shoes. People would 
approach us in the streets wanting te 
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Get sweaters 
ready 


By Deborah Massicotte 

On October 11 a memorandum was sent 
out to all N.E.C.C. Personnel from John 
Palmucci, Dean of Administration, regar- 
ding temperature restrictions. The 
Department of Energy of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts has issued the: 
following for all state buildings: 

All buildings are covered except resi- 
dential, sleeping rooms in hotels and 
lodging facilities, hospitals and Health 
Care Facilities, and Elementary and 


Nursery Schools, and Day Care Centers. 
Basic requirements include no cooling 
below 78 degrees, no heating above 65 
degrees. Thermostats must be set back to 
55 degrees during unoccupied periods. 


OPENING 
CROSS-COUNTRY 


SKI SALE 
El Ge 2:(0%6 OFF 


Equipment & Clothing 
FISCHER® BONNA® ELAN 
EPOKE @SPLITKEIN® ALFA 
NORMARK®SWIX*SUVEREN 
SKYR® NORSEWEAR® EXEL 
x Skis @ Bindings @ Poles » Boots 
Waxes @ Gloves # Hats 
Jackets @ Vests @ Socks 


Turtlenecks @ Thermal 
Underwear @ Suits =~ 


4 WE HAVE WAXING CLINICS, SKI 

LESSONS, TOURING GROUPS, RENTALS, 
Dt ' ) REPAIRS AND EXPERT ADVISE FROM 
PEOPLE WHO KNOW AND LOVE THE 
SPORT. 


en ip 


P iA ASK ABOUT OUR 
lg a SKI TOURING CENTER 


WEN e151 STATE ST., NEV"S':RYPORT, MASS, TEL. 462-7753 
_poD®ES* OPEN 9:30-5:30 Mon.-Thurs. %:30-8 p.m. Fri. Sat. 9-5 


practice their English and to question us 
about the U.S. Those we met often knew 
a great deal already, much of it gleaned 
from popular music and Radio Free 
Europe. — 

Our visit served merely as an introduc- 
tion to Soviet society. There is so much 
more that we can, perhaps, never see. It 
is not possible to drive off onto the dirt 
country roads to look around. You must 
always travel on routes marked out by the 
Intourist travel agency which arranges 
visits for all Western tourists. You cannot 
change your destination or take the scenic 
route. Monitors at regular points along 
the highway take down your license 
number and radio ahead to~the next 
station of your progress. And, how does 
one talk to the “real” Russian? Those who 
approach Westerners on the streets to pry 
for information or to complain about the e. 
Soviet system are surely not typical. Yet, 
even if we could have met an ordinary 
person, our perspectives on life might well 
have been so different that real communi- 
cation would have been impossible. Per- 
haps the one thing which impressed our 
group the most about our visit was the 
sense of how very much we are all prod- 
ucts of our own environment. It was 
impossible to look at Soviet society 
without making the inevitable comparison 


-- at home we wouldn't doit that way... 
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David Stephens’ eight hypnotic sessions 
revealed detailed descriptions of his doc- 
tors and the Man in Black; his examina- 
tion by the aliens; his telepathic conversa- 
tions with them of how they had been 
“watching me and that they would see me 
again.” What the sessions did not reveal 
was whether David had told the truth or 
not. 

In the English publication, 
Saucer Review, published in July of 1976, 
Dr. Berthold Schwarz, psychiatrist and 
neurologist from New Jersey, commented 
on the psychiatric and paranormal aspects 
of the Stephens’ Case: 2 

Approximately four months prior t 
David’s UFO contact, the family learned 
the stepmother, Beatrice, had an advanc- 
ed malignancy which needed immediate 
and prolonged treatment.. 

“Before this, while in the Navy, David 
Jost his natural mother through divorce. 

Now he was threatened with this loss of a 
warm and giving stepmother. His plans for 
marriage were marred as well. 

“In contrast to David’s parents, Glen 
‘Gray’s family (who allegedly shared most 

of David’s UFO contact) denied the 
validity of their son’s experience, calling 
him a liar. Perhaps this lack of understan- 
ding drove him out of his home. It was im- 
possible to obtain any more on Glen.” 

Dr. Schwartz vouched for the Stephen’s 
sincerity. ‘“There was no evidence from 
David's past history or from interviews ... 
of dishonesty, lying, falsification of, or loss 
of memory, previous sociopathic or 
dissociative behavior or of extensive in- 
terest in flying saucers. This was also the 
situation for David’s parents. 

“Many of David’s and Glen’s symptoms 
following the encounter, (swollen ex- 
tremities, intense coldness) might be ex- 
plained as physiological expressions ot 
anxiety,” said Schwarz. He continued, 
“The complaint of sore and loose teeth is 
not common but it would not be unusual for 
someone to develop when frightened and 
clenching his teeth. Floyd Farrant, my op- 


Flying . 
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Close Enough 


By Al Erickson 


thamologist colleague said that when he 
uses Flourescien in his work, the eyes 
become transiently orange, (similar to the 
after effects suffered by David and Glen). 
Could David (and possibly Glen) have had 
an eye examination with Flourescien 
Dye?” 

Dr. Schwarz believes the possibility ex- 
ists that David’s UFO experience may be 
associated with psychic phenomena. 

“If psychic ability is an indispensable 
factor for a UFO experience, this case took 
the specific trappings. Is the brilliant 
display of psi-via the UFO symbolism — 
the message? Could it be as simple as 
some contratees (like David) proclaim 
that the purpose of the contact is to alert 
Man to the existence of forces that exert 
control of his destiny ... ; 

“That these forces can vastly expand 
Man’s awarencss and free him from the 
materialism that endangers his present- 
day culture?”’ 

Like David and his family, this reporter 
shared for a brief time, the anxiety of such 
an experience. 

On the night of a long day of interviews, 
Eugene and Beatrice Stephens left their 
trailer to shop (at a nearby store), and 
David went outside for fresh air. The sky 
was clear and bespectaled with stars. 

We noticed quickly, a very large source 
of light, larger than Venus, about 45 
degrees above the Northern horizon. 
David watched while I identified three 
stars that the Stephens insisted were three 
UFOs forming a triangle above their 
trailer. David, observing the large ‘‘star’’, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Did you see it move?”’ 

I told him I hadn’t. 

“It’s got blue and red lights.” 


I took out from the car, a 300mm lens , 


and my camera to look at the ‘‘star.’’ The 
February cold made it imposible for me to 
keep the camera steady but Davia had no 
problem. He confirmed his own sighting of 
colored lights and that the objects moved 
side to side. 
I kept reminding myself that an object 
might appear to move when in-fact, it 


doesn’t; autokinesis it’s called. 

Suddenly, I saw it move; dipping 
noticeably down to the left in a swaying 
manner, then tothe right, repeatedly. 

Again the object moved up to its original 
position, moving left to right. 

We tried to get closer but failed. When 
we arrived back at the trailer, the object 
was gone. 

Like so many UFO reports, the 
Stephens’ case will remain interesting to 
serious investigators. The fact that 
David’s friend, Glen Gray, has not sup- 
ported David’s testimony only damages 
the actuality of the affair. TT ao 


Susan B. Anthony 
dollar 


continued from 


page three 


When the cashier protested with, 
“We've been asked (by the manager) to 
not take them because (here we go) they 
look too much like quarters,” my blood 
boiled. I told her that I’d be damned if I 
would be refused the opportunity to spend 
American money in America. I told her 
that she should be pleased and proud that 
I choose to symbolically support the 
women’s movement in this way and that 


- any woman worth her salt should do the 


same. 

By now, we had drawn the interest of 
other nearby patrons. I heard mutterings 
of, “they do look like quarters,” and others 
of, “they can’t legally refuse him.” 

“The cashier finally took my dollar, 
probably just to get rid of me. I felt 
daggers in my back as I left the place. I 
plan to spend a Tony dollar there at least 
every couple of weeks. They'll get over it. 


Re-minted? 


I intend to continue in my lonely 
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DRINK LINCOLN’S FINE ERUIT JUICES 


LINCOLN FOODS, ONE NEWBURY STREET, LAWRENCE, MASS 
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Dr. Herbert Hopkins, who performed the 
hypnotic sessions on David was reached by 
phone earlier this month for substantiation 
of The Man in Black experience that 
culminated in his destroying his material 
on the case. 

In closing his article in Flying Saucer 
Review, Dr. Scharz says, ‘‘under utopium 
circumstances, it would have been better 
to have had collaborative psychiatric 
study of David, Glen and their families to 
tie the loose ends. Facts could replace 
speculations. In such techniques, the more 
time that is spent, the more that is 
learned.” 


venture of circulating the Anthony 
dollars. I like them and have been a 
women’s-rights advocate for many years. 
I do feel, however, that the coins should be 
re-minted with a revision. The eleven 
sides which are suggested by the circum- 
ference pattern should be flattened off. 
Then, no one could mistake them for 
quarters. And it would be a genuine 
advantage for the blind, as was falsely 
proposed in the government’s original 
public-relations promotion of the coin. 

This idea was seconded by a candy-con- 
cession clerk in a Vermont movie-house. 
We had gotten into the conversation as I 
was buying some popcorn with one of my 
Susan B.’s. This led the clerk to tell me 
how she uses the recently re-introduced 
two-dollar bills routinely in much the same 
single-handed way that I use the Tonies. 

Really?,” I asked her in mock astonish- 
ment. “I can’t stand them. They look too 
much like twenties.” 


Behavioral Science Club 
Presents second session: 


ISSUES & ANSWERS 


- OF 
NUCLEAR POWER 


Nov. 7, 1979 
Speaker : 
Se SE 


Wed. 12--1 


Tom Mulligan, representative of 
Massachusetts Electric Co. 


Sessions will be held in Lecture 
Hall ‘A’, Building ‘C’. 
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Andrew Coburn makes 


_ good with latest novel 
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By Al Fraden 

For novelist Andrew Coburn the waiting 
was long, but it certainly was worth it. His 
' latest novel, ‘‘The Babysitter,”’ finished 
last year, proved to be a success. It 


_ brought him a $25,000 advance from W.W. 


Norton & Co. for the cloth edition, $35,000 
from Pocket books for the paperback, 
$26,000 from Book of the Month, and more 
recently advances from England, France, 
Argentina, and Japan that are yet to be 
figured out because of the dismal ex- 
chanze rate of the dollar. 

The Andover resident became a writer 
Bernadine of almost 25 years. There was 
a time when he avoided words with “w” 


~ when he typed since the key was 
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: 
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whenever he typed since the key was 
broken. It was that or just leave the space 
and pencil in the letter, which he usually 
forgot anyway. He spent six years 


_ writing his first novel but, after some 


rejections, he put it away. 

During this time the Coburns had four 
daughters and he had bounced from one 
job to the other. A trip to Germany to 
search for a job, settle in, and send for the 


_ family, didn’t work out. One of his short 


stories, ‘‘Lilacs’”’ was accepted by Tran- 
satlantic Review, but_he really couldn’t 


’ support himself on these stories. 


So he went job-hunting and was hired by 
the Lawrence Eagle-Tribune as a 
reporter. On that day he began another 
novel and sent the beginning chapter to 
Harper & Row, which awarded him $2,500 


to complete the manuscript by taking time ~ 


off from his job. Instead he decided to keep 
working and finish the novel in his spare 
time. There was no chance for concentra- 
tion. The novel went badly and the finished 
product was rejected. 

By this time he had become an in- 
vestigative reporter and he dealt with 
them. all: young cops who wore their 


weapons as cowboys might, shifty politi- 


cians -he would later testify against, 
whispered with lawyers who leaked infor- 
mation to their advantage, and had the 
daily satisfaction of seeing his stories in 


newsprint although it all went into the rub- 


bish the next day. Then his wife joined him 
at the newspaper, first as a reporter, then 
as education editor. 

About six years later he wrote another 


novel, ‘‘The Treaspassers,’’ and he sat to 


watch it take off, but it didn’t. It got good 
reviews, but that was all. 

By now Coburn was city editor at the 
Eagle-Tribune. Both he and his wife were 
making decent salaries, at a time when the 


__ kids were nearing college age. But he 


i 


needed more time to do his stuff. Ore day 
he and Bernardine quit the Lawrence 
paper. She joined the public relations of- 
fice first at Sylvania, then at Bentley Col- 
lege, and finally at Boston University, 
where children of such employees may go 


Andrew Coburn, author of “The Babysitter”. 
Al Fraden photo. 


tuition-free. He stayed home, except for a 
couple of copy-editing evenings a week at 
the Boston Globe to supplement a 
diminished family income. It was during 
this time that he wrote the hit mystery 
novel “The Babysitter’’. It was also during 
this time that the family breathed a sigh of 
financial relief. 

“Being a writer,’’ says Coburn, “‘has left 
me with a word-weary wife who should’ve 
split years ago, and thank God she didn’t, 
and with four daughters tone-deaf from the 
clack of a typewriter in their ears since 
they were in the cradle.”’ 

In fact, he has a kid living ina BU dorm 
who can’t fall asleep at night unless 
someone types. She picked up the trick of 
simulating the sound by dropping an arm 
over the bed and drumming her fingers on 
the floor. While this may be soothing for 
her, it isn’t so for others. ‘‘They think she’s 
nuts, but she no longer bothers to explain,”’ 
said a smiling Andrew Coburn. 

Editor’s note: ‘‘The Babysitter” is about a 
student and teacher at a community col- 
lege. Another Andrew Coburn novel, ‘‘Off 


~ Duty,” by W.W. Norton & Co., will be out 


by March. 


Navy show band a hit 


By Paul Baranofsky — 


The students at Northern Essex were 
given a musical treat on October 31 in the 
cafeteria from noon to 1 p.m. 

The Northeastern Navy Show Band 
which is from Newport, Rhode Island, 
played for the students’ musical pleasure. 
The large audience which listened to this 


concert enjoyed it, especially the Blues 
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Brothers. 

According to Mike Mitchell, who plays 
guitar and is also the band leader, the band 
changes personnel about every six months 
due to transfer or other reasons. Mitchell 
has been the leader of the band for one 
month. The group practices whenever they 
can between their military commitments. 

The band plays college campuses, but its 
main duty is to serve as the ceremonial 
band for military ceremonies. 

Becoming a member of this band takes 
some hard work. Those who are interested 
- must first pass an audition. If they pass, 
then they go to the Naval Music School in 
Norfolk, Virginia, for a six month period. 
If they graduate, then they become 
members of the band. In about a period of 


“ The current band consists of the follow- 
ing eighteen people: Saxophones; Karl 
Alexander, Reed Keifer, Gary Nitkin, Bob 
Streitfield. Trombones: Lenny Childs, Bob 
Flanagan, Casey Garza, Steve Patterson. 
Drums: Chris Stengel. Keyboards: Ervin 
Prince. Bass; Bill Hart. Vocals and 
Guitar: Michael Fedkenheur. Sound 
Technician; John Gervais. 


Music Corner 


(Continued from page 6.) 
ANSWERS FOR LAST ISSUE 


1. Pat Boone. ; 

2. John Denver. 

3. Monster Mash Bobby “Boris” Picket. 
4. Roy Orbison Pretty Woman. 

5. Aerosmith. 


ANSWERS FOR THIS ISSUE 


or mS ran 
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Vind out for yourself, EVETYONE talks about 


Stella's 
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Discounts for NECC students 


with ID on alcoholic beverages 
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Need Money For College? 
Let the Army Reserve Help. 


Now you can, with the Army Reserve Split Training Option. 

Instead of taking all of your training at one time, you can split it. Spending 
one summer in Basic Training to learn the fundamentals of soldiering. And the 
next summer in an Army school to learn your selected skill. You'll earn full 
Army pay both summers. 

Between your summers of training, you'll serve with your Army Reserve 
unit 16 hours a month, usually one weekend. After your training is over, you'll 
continue to serve part-time, plus two full weeks a year. Gaining practical, on- 
the-job experience in your skill. And earning a good extra income almost every 
college student can use. 

So take advantage of our Split Training Option. And have a career in 
Reserve while you’re getting your college education. 

For more information, call 459-7501 


THE ARMY RESERVE. PART OF WHAT YOU EARN IS PRIDE. 


a year and a half, about 90 percent of the 14 ~Treveln Man: 
members are new 2. Carl Perkins. 
The band operating expenses and equip- 3. JP Richardson. 
j srhes 4. “Let it be”. 

ment are paid for and maintained by the SP siiag i Garfunkel 

Navy. Some of the members use their own 6. “David Seville: 
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ji im Helleson helps Haverhill win prize 


Ss 
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By Joan Archibald 


Tall, attractive Jim Hellesen, technician 
of the campus television studio, i is proud of 
the opportunity. he had in helping 
Haverhill become an All America City. 

Jim is pleased that he was able to help 
in the production project that has brought 
Haverhill to the attention of the national 
media. 

Last November, Ron Abach and 
Richard Mulcahy, employees of the city of 
Haverhill, approached Jim for help in put- 
ting the slides they had taken of the city 
into a video production. Their efforts 
were to be taken to Louisville, Kentucky, 
for a competition among twenty cities - 
cities from as far away as Alaska were to 
be represented. 

Hellesen says that President John 
Dimitry was glad to have him kelp with 
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this immense project. He adds, “Presi- 
dent Dimitry has concern for the people of 
Haverhill. He wants them to know the 


school is a positive part of the community.” 


The Chamber of Commerce sponsored 
the project with money from fund-raising 
events -- no tax money was used. 

Slides were taken of Haverhill showing 
business growth, elderly housing projects 
and community-involvement situations. 

“The city has a lot to be proud of in all 
three categories” according to Jim. He 
spoke 1 the business-growvn segment. in 
the 1920's, fire destroyed many of the shoe 
factories. After being rebuilt, the depres- 
sion came along and the industry died. 
Now, however, Haverhill is experiencing a 
rebirth of business growth. 

About housing for the elderly, Jim ex- 


plains, “ten years ago the situation was 
grim, but today Haverhill has Bethany 
Homes, Mission Towers and Phoenix 
Row.” 

Jim said “the most difficult part of my 
job was matching the slides to a prepared 
script.” Sometimes it was necessary to go 
out and take additional pictures in order 
to make the presentation effective. 

Jim was flown, with expenses paid by 
the school, to Louisville to help with the 
presentation. It was judged by a panel of 
prominent people from all over the 
country. Ten of the twenty cities entered 
were declared winners. 

“Prestige, national media coverage and 
a plaque in city hall” was Jim’s reply when 
asked what reward Haverhill would have 
for being chosen All America City. 


Finneran helps clean up river 


By Paul Karonis 

Years of pollution are being turned 
around on New England’s second largest 
river — The Merrimack. Northern Essex 
has a person actively involved and com- 
mitted to seeing the clean up efforts a com- 
plete reality. Biology Professor John Fin- 
neran has worked since 1969 on the 
Greater Lawrence Sanitary District 
representing his home town of North An- 
dover. The district also includes 
Lawrence, Methuen, and Andover. 

Finneran expressed interest and was 
subsequently appointed by the North An- 
dover Board of Selectmen ten years ago 
when environmental issues weren’t a 
popular cause. The district was being 
drawn up and plans were made to con- 
struct a waste water treatment plant. The 
plant was completed in 1975 and can be 
seen off route 495 in Lawrence. The fifty 
nine million dollar cost was seventy five 
percent paid for by the federal govern- 
ment, fifteen percent by the state, and ten 
percent by the district. It is now the largest 
plant on the river. 


The process the plant uses is called the 
activated sludge process which was ac- 
tually developed in the early 1900’s. First 
the sewerage is pumped from all areas and 


put in large tanks. Air is added to the tanks. . 


Then natural microorganisms consume the 
bulk of solid material. It 1s then Separated; 
the liquid part is chlorinated and sent back 
to the river. The remaining material call- 
ed sludge is then burned in a special high 
temperature furnace. 

Not all treatment plants have the 
capability to burn this sludge. It can and 
has been used for farming purposes. As 
more and more treatment plants are con- 
structed, Finneran says that anyone with 
good ideas as to a practical use for this 
sludge could make a lot of money. 

The closing of area textile and paper 
mills has also tremendously helped the 
regeneration process of the river accor- 
ding to Finneran. Dredging the river 
would also help but would cost millions. 

‘The river is constantly being watched 
and checked. Each month all industrial 


plants are checked. Each semester a 
special project for some of Finneran’s 
biology students is to monitor the river 
above and below the treatment plant. 


This gives the district an idea how the . 


river is changing over the years. 
With the pinch many areas are feeling 
with water availability, the, Merrimack 


should be used more and more as a source - 


of drinking water. The district’s ultimate 
goal is to make the river swimmable by 
1983. An encouraging sign was the spotting 
of Atlantic Salmon this past summer in the 
river. 

Finneran is very interested in the point 
of view here at Northern Essex in relation 
to graduates in these fields. The first 
person hired at the Lawrence treatment 
plant was a Northern Essex graduate. He 
adds that many students here are 
unaware of what they want and a wide 
open field like this could be the answer for 


An All America City committee, whose 
chairman was Fred Malcolm, was formed 
to plan a festive celebration for the city 
and her people. Sub-committees were also 
formed to handle the tremendous amount 


_of work involved in the celebration activi- 


ties. Jim was a member of one of the 
committees. 

They declared the second week in 
October “All America City Week.” There 
was a banquet held and festivities that 
ended with a gala ball. 

According to Jim, many people worked 
very hard on the celebration: “We wanted 
to make the event very big, so we com- 
bined itswith Homecoming Week to really 
build spirit for the event.” 

The city now has a plaque in the town 
hall as a tribute to the hard work of her 
many caring citizens. 


some. Openings on all levels are available | 


literally all over the world, filling the 
needs of people everywhere for safe 
drinking water. 


John Piiperas, Science teacher at NECC. 
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Stock market crash recalled 


Fifty years ago today marked the crash 
of the stock market, the beginning of the 
Great Depression. 

The plight of Haverhill, with the decline 
of its shoe industry and events leading up 
to its own depression, along with general 
conditions in Haverhill at the time, are 
explored in a series prepared by Michael 
A. Koren. 

Koren, 19, of Methuen, is currently an 
intern at’The Gazette through a program 
arranged by Northern Essex Community 
College. He is editor of the College’s 
newspaper, “The Observer.” 


By MICHAEL A. KOREN 
. .. special to the Gazette 


Herbert Hoover scarcely served six 
months as our nation’s president when the 
infamous stock market crash on Oct. 29, 
1929, touched off a decade of suffering and 
unquenchable business pessimism for 
America, termed as The Great Depres- 
sion. j 

Although the stock market crash in 
itself was not the cause of the depression, 
it. served to precipitate it by replacing an 
inflationary spiral with a deflationary one 
even harder to stop. 

During the decade of 1909 to 1919, 
Merrimack Valley factories employed 
approximately 150,000 persons, a labo: 
force never before equaled. : 

Textile mills of Lawrence and Lowel! 
were important everywhere in the United 
States, followed by the second-ranking 
boot and shoe industry, strongest in 
Haverhill. 

However, it»was clear that before the 
national depression had begun, the early 
summer of 1927 had revealed that the 


‘New deal’ pulls countr 


depression 


By Michael A. Koren 
. .- Special to the Gazette 


Industrial and financial resources of 
Haverhill were truly hit hard by the Great 
Depression of the thirties. 

Shoe factory workers and other indus- 
trial employees numbering 8,370 in 1929 
dropped to 7,512 by 1936. 

By 1938, the total for all types of indus- 
try in Haverhill had dropped to 7,063 
employees, followed by an even steadier 
decline as mills and factories closed for 
want of purchasers for their products. 

Psychologically, the depression also 
took its toll as proud but poorly-trained 
workers, especially those of the white- 
collar class suffered greatiy. 

Many citizens lost most of their money 
and even in some cases their entire life 
savings as several Haverhill banks closed 
- and failed to reopen. 

Early 1932 continued the plaguing of 
the Haverhill shoe industry with strikes, 
counter-strikes, wage cuts, and court bills 
of equity. Then, in March of 1932 it looked 
as if Haverhill was in a turnaround. 

Headlines in the Gazette seemed to pre- 
sent good news with: “Strikes At Two 
Shoe Factories Settled Today” and “Heel 
Strikers Return To Work In Factories.” 

Prices and conditions 

Arbitration of prices and conditions in- 

cluded in agreements between union and 

" management appeared to please all. Cuts 
in wages of municipal employees, saving 
the city an estimated $150,000 were 
agreed upon. New effective shoe price 
lists were posted. 

But by mid-1933, it was history only 
repeating itself. 

Strikes, walkouts and legal battles be- 
tween union and management again 
returned to haunt Haverhill’s industry all 
the way through 1934 and much of 1935. 

The depression surely made its mark 
upon “The Shoe Queen of the World” for 
the industry was never to return to the 
level of production that made it “Queen” 
at its peak in 1919. 

Not only did the depression deal Haver- 
hill a heavy blow financially and industri- 
ally, but educationally as well. The year 


mare BREE & Re MW 


It looked like everyone had gone home to 


cry 


Merrimack Valley was already a depres- 
sed area. 
Wartime production 

At the peak of wartime production in 
1919 and the post-war prosperity, Haver- 
hill had a total of 16,000 persons gainfully 
employed in industry and was termed 
as “The Queen Shoe City of the World,’ 
but by the years 1927 to 1929 “The Queen” 
had lost 38 shoe factories, 1,256 shoe jobs 
and $1,189,320 in shoe wages leveling her 
to a mere pawn. 

With these types of losses it was clear 
Haverhill was experiencing its own de- 
pression, termed the “Haverhill Depres- 
sion,” apart and aside from the overall 
national plight. 

The year 1930 brought on more prob- 
lems for the “Shoe City.” Keen competi- 
tion of other cities in northern New 
England, the Midwest and _ especially 
Europe were willing to work longer hours 
with a lower pay rate, literally destroyed 
Haverhill’s competence in its main in- 
dustry. 

Protests and petitions urged on by the 


eth 


/ 


Shoe Workers Protective Union and 
Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers looked to 
Congress for a more adequate tariff pro- 
tection but it proved to be all in vain. 

Haverhill Gazette headlines continued 
to read “Industrial Leaders Send Wires, 
Urge Another Conference,” but Congress 
could provide no more. 

Randolph Bart, who lived in Haverhill 
during the depression, recalls his days as a 
worker in the Chick Brothers Shoe Fac- 
tory in Haverhill. “My early days, say 
1919 or 1920, I was living high off the hog 
with the pay I would receive. Then one 
day a man came up to me while I was 
working and told me I was all done... he 
told all of us.” 

Closed factories 

Headlines in the Gazette daily announ- 
ced the plight of the city’s workers and 
industry. Lockouts, closed factories, and 
contract breaks were an everyday thing. 

Workers cried out for priority in the 
factories, claiming. that non-residents 
were regularly employed in city factories. 
Many shoe workers who had invested in 


ONE OF THE MANY WPA projects of 1985 included the 
removal of tree stumps throughout Haverhill. 


1930 found a consistent effort in closing 
small outlying schools. 

The depression combined with the re- 
sulting lack of employment, forced the 
superintendent of schools at the time into 
recommending that Tilton Elementary 
School become a junior high school, 
placing lower-grade children into deteri- 
orating Wilson and Currier Schools. Of 
these schools, a mere four classes were 
provided for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. 

The year 1931 saw the closing of the 
Greek-American School with only a few 
classes offered as a parttime basis after 
regular public school sessions. Later that 


year. parents of the children attending the. 


Winter St. and School St. schools peti- 
tioned that those schools be closed as well. 
High school buildings 

During 1932, Haverhill was faced with 
educating more than 8,000 students with 
30 facilities that included two high school 
buildings, five two-room buildings and 
several small rooms topped off with a low 
teacher-pupil ratio. 

It was clearly obvious that Haverhill’s 
educational system also needed some 
miraculous savior. 

On March 4, 1933. Franklin D. Roose- 

velt was inaugurated president of the 
United States. The country, its states and 
its cities, including Haverhill, began their 
slow, long climb to prosperity with the 
newly-elected Roosevelt's plan entitled 
the “New Deal.” 

With Roosevelt, Congress established 
the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 


tration which appropriated a half-billion 
dollars to feed the millions of hungry and 
unemployed. 

Of all the ‘alphabet’ agencies of 
Roosevelt's “New Deal,” Haverhill was to 
benefit most from the WPA (Works 
Progress Administration). In three years, 
$4,214,063 was spent on relief for Haver- 
hill with an estimated 2,440 families being 
aided along with those 1,100 actually 
working on WPA projects. 

Building of stonework 

With the WPA money during the years 
of 1934 to. 1938, Haverhill began and fin- 
ished such projects as the building of 
stonework at Old Bradford Cemetery, the 
building of fire wells on East Broadway 


and River Road, construction of Haverhill- 


Stadium, production of numerous gardens 
throughout Haverhill, laying of cobble 
gutters on Winona Ave., and construction 
of the Ward Hill Reservoir. 

In the years 1936-1938, federal funds 
made it possible to combat and recon- 
struct after the famous floods of those 
years. 


During 1932, education received its 


break when teachers contributed five per- 
cent of their salaries to the Public Welfare 
Department and one-day’s pay a month to 
the Emergency Relief Fund. The 
Teachers Association also contributed 
several hundred dollars for the superin- 
tendent. to purchase shoes for children. 

All in all, Roosevelt’s “New Deal” 
became that very savior the nation and its 
cities looked for to relieve the burden of 
the Great Depression. 


y out of 


stocks of the shoe company, with a 
promise of work, found themselves swin- 
dled. 

Haverhill Mayor George E. Darylrym- 
ple summarized the city’s condition in one 
of his many addresses. 

He said, ”Haverhill has lost 75 percent 
of its business and business income in 
recent years. Three-hundred shoe manu- 
facturing plants doing an annual business 
of $40 million and paying $12 million -in 
wages have shrunk to 100 units doing an 
annual business of $10 million and paying 
$3 million in wages.” 

Most of Haverhill’s once-busy streets 
seemed bare and lifeless in 1932. Gazette 
weather reports continually read cloudy 
and rainy, much to the atmosphere that 
the depression had created. 

Most of the business district of Merri- 
mack St, was locked up except for a few 
markets selling food at abnormal costs 
unaffordable by the non-worker. 

“,..home to cry” 

Bart recalls, “It looked like everyone 
had gone home to cry.” Those who found 
themselves employed ended up working 
for “‘slave-shop wages and conditions.” 

Strikers numbering in the thousands 
marched and protested in Haverhill and 
soon spread to Amesbury and Newbury- 
port. 

Walkouts from shoe factories, such as 
Emerson Shoe Co., Frankie Shoe Co., 
Sterling Shoe Co. and Green-Bell Shoe 
Co., were reported daily by District Agent 
Dennis A. Kelleher of the Shoe Workers 
Protective Union. 

The time had come for a drastic change 
and some type of savior. 

* * * 


Haverhill plans 


e e e 

revitalization 

By Michael A. Koren 

On October 29 more than 40 persons 
assembled together at Northern Essex 
Community College’s Learning Resource 
Center to attend a meeting of the Haver- 
hill Growth Alliance. The topic of the 


Ste 


_ 


meeting centered around the revitaliza- ~ 


tion of housing throughout the Haverhill 
area. 

Discussion included methods of edu- 
cating area homeowners on improving 
property without a tax increase and was 
seen as the proper step in the direction 


‘necessary to the revitalization of Haver- 


hill housing. Chairman of the Alliance 
Donald J. Byrne felt confident towards 
the people of the city and felt their atti- 
tude had changed over the years from one 
of a negative air to that of a positive one. 

Ronald Trombley, head of a Greater 
Haverhill Chamber of Commerce Aban- 
doned Residences Task Force, was on 
hand to present a slide show documenting 
the deterioration of rental housing 
throughout the Haverhill area and out- 
lined the many steps already taken to 
return the housing to liveable conditions. 
Other reviews by Mrs. Virginia Bernard, 
Mrs. Mariana Morse, and Donald Byrne 
also offered sound advice on procedures of 
revitalization. 

Nicholas DeLeo, Haverhill Housing 
Authority, made reference to 21 things 
that can be done to improve property 
without a tax increase and felt it would be 
significant to homeowners if they 
were only notified about them. 


>, 


Measures of revitalization by the city of ~ 


Haverhill through Community Develop- 
ment were outlined by City Council Presi- 
dent Theodore A. Pelosi Jr. Arrange- 
ments are in the process of joining repre- 
sentatives of City Hall, the city council, 


real estate management, banks, and—.. 


tenants to aid the homeowner in an 
approach to the total revitalization of 
Haverhill housing. 


Not only did it get everyone on the road 
to recovery but it also served to build up 
America’s self-esteem and respect so 
badly beaten during the plight of the 
thirties. 


Reprinted from the Haverhill 
\ published Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. on 


— 
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Gazette, 
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By Jay Karamourtopoulos 

Floor Hockey intramurals will begin on 
Monday, November 5. There will be one 
league for men and another for women. 
Games will be played on Mondays and 
Fridays from 12-1. A meeting will be held 
on November 5, which will be followed by a 
number of exhibition games. The season 
will start on Friday, November 9. Rosters 
must be returned to the Intramural Office 
by the meeting date. For questions or in- 
formation please contact Dave Brown in 
Intramurals Office 125 of the gym. 

On Wednesday, November 21 the 
Intramural/Recreation Department will 


- sponsor a weight lifting contest at noon in 


the cafeteria. Each lifter will have two lifts 


in each of the two events (bench press and © 


squat). There will be six weight 


-~eudvisions :0-120, 121-140, 141-160, 161-180, 


= oe 


ie 


181-200 and unlimited. Awards will be 
given in each class but there must be at 
least three participants before an award is 
given. There also will be a gift certificate 
given to Mr. NECCO, the lifter who has the 
highest total lifts minus his body weight. 
The contest will start at noon and end when 


Those are the breaks .. 


Frank Paolini in cast. 
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Sports Action * 


Kara’s Quiz Corner 


all the lifts are completed. Warm-ups start 
at 11:30. If you are interested, register 
with Dave Brown in room 125 of the gym. 
On Wednesday, November 14, the 
Intramural/Recreation Department will 
sponsor a weight lifting clinic. Experienc- 
ed and competitive lifters from Northern 
Essex will be on hand to demonstrate and 


discuss different techniques and lifting 


programs. Attention will be given to 
weight lifting for géneral toning, power 
lifting, Olympic lifting and lifting for 
development. Everyone is_ invited 
regardless of experience, male or female. 
The meeting will be held in the Olympic 
Room at 12:00. For more information, see 
Dave Brown. 

Co-ed Intramural Volleyball will start on 
Monday, November 7. Rosters may be 
picked up in the Intramural Office. There 
will be a meeting on November 7 to discuss 
rules. It will be followed by exhibition 
games. Games will be played .on 
Wednesdays, since floor hockey is played 
on Monday and Friday. Rosters must be 
turned in by the meeting date. For more 
information contact Dave Brown. 


r 
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Paolini injures ankle 


By Paul Sapienza 


Recovery is a slow process for Frank 


a 


Paolini who missed two weeks of classes 
at NECC due to injuries sustained during 
a flag-football game held outside the gym 
on October 5. 

Getting to school was the biggest prob- 
lem Paolini encountered. “At first, I had 
to arrange to get rides in the back seat of 
cars because I just couldn’t keep my leg 
down at all because the pain was too bad.” 

Being handicapped is a new experience 
for Paolini. He now must pass through the 
corridors of NECC with the aid of crutches 
dragging a 25-pound cast behind. 

Nevertheless, Paolini is not easily 
discouraged and often he will climb the 


«stairs rather than wait for the elevator, 


which he feels is “unbearably slow.” 

Parking facilities for the handicapped 
“could be better” Paolini feels. 

“T think they should arrange it closer to 
the building than they already do.” A lot 
of the faculty park in the handicapped 
places, and they arc not supposed to -- it 
just makes it more difficult.” 

The extent of Paolini’s injury will not be 
known until the cast is removed. 

Then, several. months of physical 
therapy are needed to build his leg back 
up to its original strength. The problem is 


further compounded by the extensive 
ligament damage to the ankle. Surgery 
was required to piece together the shred- 
ded tissue that surrounds the ankle, and 
there are no guarantees that it will be 
successful. 

In short, Paolini’s recovery. will require 
practice, caution and a great deal of luck. 

A lack of officiating has been cited by 
some students as the cause of Paolini’s 
misfortune. However, Paolini was aware 
of the situation and agreed to play at the 
request of a friend. “I was under the 
impression that there would be no officia- 
ting but I didn’t think it would be 
necessary since we are all college students 
and supposedly competent.” 

Flag Football is a game designed to take 
the injuries, such as Paolini’s out of the 
game, yet in this case, the rules were 
abandoned by both sides and in their place 
rose the thrill of open-field tackling. Had 
it not been for Paolini’s injury, the Flag 
Football season would perhaps still be 
alive; some say it’s the cold weather, 
others say it’s a lack of interest. For 
Frank Paolini, it isn’t a matter of choice. 
The season is over for him, whether it’s 
cold or not. 


Knights snag second place 


By JAY KARAMOURTUPUULUS 
The Northern Essex Soccer Knights took 
second place behind Mass. College of 
Pharmacy in a four team tournament 


played over the weekend. The other two 


veams involved were North Shore Com- 
munity College and Daniel Webster 
College. 

On Friday, in first round action played 
at NECC, the Knights won a close one by 
the score of 2-1 over Daniel Webster. Tony 
Stomades scored hoth of NECC’s goals. 


_One was unassisted and the other came 


with an assist from Don Furlow. In the 
other game played on Friday also at 
NECC, Mass. College of Pharmacy over- 
powered North Shore 4-1. 


This set up the final between NECC+ 


and Mass. College of Pharmacy which was 
played at Bishop Guertin in Nashua, N.H. 
on Saturday. Mass. College won a real 
heartbreaker by the score of 1-0 in double 
overtime. With only twenty-five seconds 
left in the second overtime, Mass. College 
was awarded a penaltv shot. The shot went. 
to the left of NECC goalie Brian MacDer- 
mitt, who made a diving attempt at it but 
to no avail as it skidded off his fingertips 


» into the upper corner of the net. 


The NECC Knights ended this season 
with an overall record of 6 wins-4 losses-2 
ties. 


The first sports buff to come to the Observer office with the 
answers to this issue’s question will receive a free Sports 


tHllustrated. 


in what year did he do it.? 


Last issue’s winner: 


Question: What pitcher holds the record for most strikeouts 
in a World Series game? How many strikeouts did he have, and 


Anthony Romano, Salem, N.H. 


Answers to last issue’s quiz: Tom House caught Hank Aaron’s 
715th homerun when it landed in the bullpen. 


Canoeists paddle at Millvale Pond 


By Julie Paquett 

On a sunny but wind-whirling Columbus 
Day, nine members of the Outing Club 
headed to Millvale Pond for an exciting 
afternoon of canoeing. 

After brief instructions on some effec- 
tive, canoe-maneuvering methods were 
given, the group divided into pairs (that is, 
except for a brave Bob, who decided to 
venture alone and eliminate the odd 
number) and stepped into the unsteady 
canoes. Propelling.-the canoes was 
especially cnaiuenging for the severa 


novices on the trip, but the experienced © 


member helped to ease the difficulty by 
further explanation and demonstration. 
“‘How’re you doing?’’ were words often 


Practice makes perfect 


By Mark Kahigian 


The Northern Essex Varsity Basketball 
Team, under the leadership of Paul Rouse 
and Assistant Coach Billy Caron, conceive 
that the-only way to discover how good 
your ballteam is, is to not only have scrim- 
mages but have them against experienced 
and well disciplined teams. 

Coach Rouse feels that his Knights will 
have the necessary pre-season scrim- 


-mages although he personally is looking. 


forward to the trip planned during 


. November 16, 17 and 18 to Montreal. Coach 


Rouse is optimistic and believes his 
baliteam will return with the winning 
spirit. Rouse noted that two of the three 
Montreal teams they’ll be playing were 
outstanding last season. Their records in- 
cluded 32-3 and 31-5. 

There are only five returning veterans 
from last year’s squad: tri-captain Barry 
Prescott; newly appointed tri-captain 


.Dennis Morin; Mike Rowinski, Tommy 


Saunders, and Peter Zalanskas. The 
Knights, under Coach Rouse’s careful 
choosing, recruited eight Freshman 
players. They are Ed McGonagle, Don 


NECC’ 


heard during the course of the day. Once, a 
free-flying hawk was seen by the attentive 
observers as it glided gracefully across the 
uncrowded sky. 

About halfway back from the end of the 
pond, the group stopped to rest, securing 
the canoes in various and imaginative 
ways to the side of a hill. As the canoeists 
relaxed under a cluster of trees, they 
decided on another canoe outing in the 
near future, though no exact date was set. 

A while later, the nine adventurers 
reached their destination. The trip was 
over, Yet, the thrill of the day’s adventure 
and the. enthusiastic outlook toward 
another similar event were experienced by 
those who participated in the Club’s first 
1979 Fall activity. 


Howard, Paul Klemm, Peter Martin, 
Mike Jaroz, Phil Chambers, Mike Coombs 
and Mike Griswald. 

Rouse will use a fast break type of of- 
fense and pressure defense brought about 
by the team’s overall quickness. Rouse 
also feels that the Blue and Gold have the - 
necessary height which will enable them to 
control the majority of the boards. Rouse 
is depending upon Zalanskas, Klemm, 
Martin, Jaroz and Coombs to excel in their 
duties as rebounders. Rouse is looking for 
the offensive attack by tri-captain Barry 
Prescott, and Dennis Morin along with 
Tommy Saunders. Prescott led the 
Knights in scoring last season with a twen- 


‘ty five point average per game. 


Both coaches believe this season will be . 
exciting as well as high scoring. 

“There will be no set five starters 
because of the depth of the team’’, said 
Rouse. “If this is my only problem all 
season I’ll be very grateful: If depth is an 
important quality in basketball and I 
believe it is, then the NECC Knights should 
have a winning season.”’ 


KNIGHTS. 


BASKETBALLS CHEDULE 


Montreal Trip 
Essex Aggies 
Bradford College 


1979-80 


Bunker Hill Community College 


Hellenic College 
Wentworth Institute 


Daniel Webster College 


North Shore Community College 


Emerson College 
Gordon College J.V.’s 
Quincy Jr. College 


Mass. College of Pharmacy 
New Hampshire Tech. College 


Gordon College J.V.’s 
Quincy Jr. College 


Daniel Webster College 


Essex Aggies 


Middlesex Community College 
Bunker Hill Community College a 


—_— 


Emerson College 

Middlesex Community College 
Wentworth Institute 

Roxbury Community College 
Roxbury Community College 
Mass. College of Pharmacy 
New Hampshire Tech. College 
North Shore Community College 
‘Hellenic College 
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The free vhecking account that pays you 


5% interest. No charge for personalized 


checks. one monthly statement, interest 


compounded continously and: paid monthly. | 
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What is it? 


Find out every Wednesday night at JW’s in Amesbury. 
Admission free with a college ID, and, of course, happy 
hour prices are in effect. 


Don't forget to bring in the FUBAR circle on this page— 
it’s worth a complimentary glass of a very special drink, 
created just for Wednesdays at JW’s. 


Appearing at JW’s in November are: Rage, 1-3; Kashmir, 
7-10; Stonehouse, 14; Sass, 15-17; Erasmus, 21-22; 
Shane Champagne with special guest Robert Ellis Orall, 
23-24; and Nightshift, 28-30. Thursday nights — Quarter 
Night, most drinks 25¢, all night, admission $5. 


JW’s, Route 110, Amesbury, Mass. 388-9552 


The management and staff of JW’s appreciate the behavior at the recent NECC mixer. 


